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Theoretical material is reduced to a minimum; complicated and im- 
practical examples and problems are avoided. 

The problem work begins early and is distributed at frequent inter- 
vals; long stretches of merely technical work do not occur. 

Factoring has been simplified and made easy by a clear and orderly 
classification and summary of type cases. 

Stress is laid upon verification of results. 

The number and variety of the exercises, the abundance and practical 
character of the problems, and the careful grading of both will command 
the attention of all teachers of mathematics. 


346 Pages. Price, Cloth, 99c. Half-leather, $1.00 
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And so let 


Thanksgiving Dav. 


us give thanks to God upon 
Nature is beautiful. and 
fellowmen are dear, and duty is close beside 
ns. and He is over us. and in us. What more 
@> we want, except to be more thankful and 
more faithful, less complaining of our trials. 
and our time, and more worthy of the tasks 
and privileges He has given us.—Phillips 


* a» 


lhe preliminary announcements of the sixth 
‘mnual session of the Virginia Educational 


in Norfolk No 
1911, gives a pro- 


Conterence which will meet 
vember 285 to December 1, 
gram which is more richly and truly educa- 
tional than any yet offered to the people of 
Virginia. Almost 


tional leader and the topics are unusually sug 


every name Is an educa 
gestive and practical. 

The Cenference meets this vear in Norfolk 
and comprises the Conference of Division Su 
perintendents, the State Teachers’ Association, 


the Co-operative Education Association, and 


It holds un- 
disputed sway as the largest annual gathering 
in the State and attracts teachers and public- 
spirited citizens from every part of the Com- 
monwealth. Last vear, President Taft 
as the chief attraction, the Conference regis- 


the School Trustees’ Association. 


with 


tered nearly twenty-five hundred persons in at- 
tendance and its regular record exceeds two 
thousand. 

Among the speakers at the evening sessions 
we note the names of State Superintendent, 
J. D. Eggleston: Attorney General. Samuel 
W. Williams: Dr. G. C. Creelman, President 
of the Ontario Agricultural College: Miss Jes- 
sie Fields. Superintendent of Schools of Page 
county, Towa: Dr. J. P. McConnell. the re- 
cently elected president of the Radford State 
Normal School: Dr. Henry Suzallo, Professor 
ef Ednueation, Teachers’ College. Columbia 
University. New York: Dr. Geo. H. Denny and 
Mr. A. C. Monahan, of the Bureau of Eduea 
tion. Washington. D. C. Besides these. distin 
guished speakers will discuss, such subjects as 
Economy of Time and Energy in Teaching 
Mathematics, Why Should the Classics be 
Studied and How. Agriculture and Domestic 
Science in Rural Schools. The Weakest Point 
in the Preparation of the High School English 
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Student Entering College, Geography,—lIts 
Correlation with other Studies, The Educa 
tional Value of Play, Functions of the Indus- 
trial School in a System of Public Instruction. 
and Tradition and Reform in the Elementary 
Curriculum. 

Special rates will be provided by the rail- 
road and steamboat lines, and the hospitality 
of Norfolk, already proverbial, will be mani- 
fested as hefore in comfortable enter- 


tainment of 


neve) 
the «clelegates and in excursions 
and receptions of a mest interesting character. 
All over Virginia the local teachers’ associa- 
tions and school improvement leagues have 
been holding meetings since late in September. 
Many delegates have been elected and many 
The Confer- 


ence includes all who are interested in educa- 


will go who are not delegates. 
tion from the kindergarten to the university, 
whether in public or private schools. The cut- 
look for a large and fruitful meeting is very 
bright. 

s 


~ 


Pronunciation 


In spoken language, distinct articulation 
and correct pronunciation are the essential 


elements. To a great degree, the accuracy of 


one’s pronunciation 1s the surest evidence of 


good breeding. the most obvious test of exact 
scholarship and the best proof of general eul- 


ture. 


Words for practice in Pronunciation. 
sheik Shechem 

shire Shoshone 
sough (dog) 

sough (interjection) 
shriek 

shrill 


Shrewsbury 
Siam 

Sibola 
Sichaeus 
Sichem 
Siegfried 
Sienkiewicz 
Sierra Madra 
Sigsmund 
Sikhs 


Silenus 


shrine 
shrink 
shrub 
shrug 
shumac 
siesta 
siguiory 
simony Siloam 


simoon Simois 


simultaneityv Simonides 


simultaneous Simonoseki 


sinapis Sinai 
sinecure Singapore 
sine die Sinope 

” #2 

Praise for the Mocking Bird 


A Southern editor appeals for more drastic 
legislation for the protection of songbirds and 
intends to keep the question before the Legis 
State until suitable action is 
That the birds have a powerful advo 


lature of his 
taken. 
cate is evident, when one reads the following 
editorial in behalf of the mocking-bird, that 
wonderfully sweet singer of the Southland: 

“For several seasons a mocking-bird had 
sung every day, and often in the watches of 
the night, around the home of a citizen of 
Houston. He filled the air with the matchless 
music of his song—song that no singer before 
the footlights of the most gorgeous stage could 
His coming with the first dawn of 
spring was joyfully awaited and the one frail! 
but almost ceaseless monarch of the world of 


equal, 


song gave pleasure for months to hundreds 
with the rich, resonant notes of his nightly 
He did no harm. He preyed on no 
bud or flower; he destroyed no seed or plant; 
He filled and 
performed the mission which the hand of God 
had dowered him to perform, and sang and 
sang until the very air was tremulous with the 


serenade. 


he made war on no other bird. 


quivering notes of his ‘unpremeditated art.’ 
“The South and the mocking-bird are always 
associated in the minds of men. He has been 
made the theme of song and story. Poets 
have listened to his witching notes and been 
inspired to tune their lyres to loftier, sweeter 
and every lover of the beautiful, every 
man or woman whose emotions are responsible 
to the influence of that which is pure and sweet 
and inspiring should lend his or her influence 
to save this sweetest singer, and assure to the 
South the continual music of her monarch 
minstrel. The practical and the beautiful, the 
utilitarian and the esthetic interests of the 
South appeal alike to have this done.”—Ow 


Song: 


= 


Dumb Animals. 
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Color in Poetry 


lew persons who have not given the matter 

1! attention realize how wonderfully the 
element of color helps to make our great poems 
Leantiful. A teacher who had made this dis- 
covery made it a practice to have her pupils 
find all the colors in every poem they studied, 
hoping they would thus see more clearly than 
before the beauty of the poet’s pictures. At 
frst she trained them to find merely the colors 
that were actually mentioned, later to find also 
the colors that were simply hinted at, this lat- 
ter device proving a useful stimulus to the 
hildren’s imagination. The task was one of. 
which the pupils never seemed to tire, and it 
was always followed by a more expressive ren- 
dering of the poem itself. Moreover, the 


teacher found her own appreciation of many 


poems perceptibly increased each time the 
selections were studied in this way. 

She passed on her plan to other teachers. 
who found that it worked as satisfactorily 


with the older students as with the primary 


children. Said a pupil in the eighth grade. 
who was finding the colors in Shelley's 
“Cloud,” “Why, Shelley has put the whole 
rainbow into this poem. Ive found blue. 


green, purple, crimson and gold already.” 
“And next 
answered the teacher, “you will find the rain 


when you reach the stanza.” 
bow sure enough. 

“Here it is.” triumphantly announced the 
pupil, ‘The million-colored bow.’ I under 
stand better now why you called this a very 


Do you see it?” 


beautiful poem.” 


PUNCTUATION 


ALEXANDRIA CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


SEVENTH RULE FOR THE USE OF THE COMMA 


The comina sets off a direct quotation un- 
less formally introduced. 

|. John Qunicy Adams’ last words were, 
This is the end of life. 

2. John Bright said of boys, Teach them 
Arithmetic thoroughly, and they are made 
men, 

5. Patrick Henry concluded his great speech 
by saying, Give me liberty, or give me death. 

Note—A direct quotation may or may not 
he enclosed by quotation marks. 

| direct quotation not formally introduced : 

Young says, “Caprice is the daughter of 

Young says, Caprice is the 
daughter of Success. 


Success,” or, 
!n indirect quotation, 

Young savs that Caprice is the daughter of 
ces. 

| direct quotation formally introduced: 
These are Young’s words: Caprice is the 
chter of Success. 


USE CAPITAL LETTERS AND PUNCTLATION WHERE 
THEY ARE NEEDED 


1. dr Johnson says i can abstain but } cant 
be temperate 

2. plutarch truly observes no man can be 
both accuser and judge 

3. agesilaus said let a boy learn what he is 
to do when he !s a men 

4. plato often said to his disciples do your 
own work and know yourself 

5. scott makes 
penny-hoarding 


one of his characters say 


slew more souls than the 
naked sword slew bodies 

6. sheridan says in his play conscience has 
no more to do with gallantry than it has with 
polities 

7. king evrus said those who will not do 
good to themselves are often constrained to 
help. others 


8. joseph brotherton says my riches consist 


ed pot in the greatness of my possessions, but 
in the smallness of my wants 
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9. philip of macedon had a page attending 
vho said every morning to 
thou art 


Iu his ely mbes 


him remember o king that mortal 


FIGHUTIT KULE FOR THE VSE OF THE COMMA 


The comma sets off the noun clause used as 
aftribute complement. 


1. Tully’s 


MM proy io 


that friendship 


amd abates misery. 


observation was, 
happine 
2. The Spanish proverb ‘i goose s quill 
often hurts more than a lion’s paw. 


3. All that he could 


was still very fog 


make out was. that it 


rv and extremely cold. 


USE CAVITAL LETIERS AND PUNCTUATION WHERE 


IHEY ARE NEEDED 

I. a universal experience is that every day 
has its sorrows and its pains 

9, what lucien says of the river is that at 
certain seasons of the vear it is of a bloody 
color 

%. the 
plaisance is included is that no should give 


universal maxim in which all com- 
any preference to himself 

1. a just judgment upon these poets is that 
they whose chief pretense is wit should be 
treated “as thes themselves treat fools 

Db. the the 
other arts is that he has swallowed up all the 


wav homer excels inventors of 
honor of those who succeeded him 
6. an indisputable maxim of politics is that 


the nation should have many honors in reserve 


for those who do national service 


concern to mankind is that de- 


no claim to rank. and that crimes 


i. a Great 
struetion is 
should not be the title to prominence and 
honor 

8 an observetion of one of the fathers is 
that he who restrains himself in things that 
are lawful. will never encroach upon things 
forbidden 

9, the reioning error of his life was that 
savage mistook the love for the practice of 
virtue, and was indeed not so much a good 
man as the friend of goodness 

10. an ebsurd thing in the criticism of some 


persons is that they pass over all the valuable 


part of a man’s life. and fix their attention 
his infirmities. 

11. the greatest ingredients of the reverence 
which is required to a pious and acceptable 
prayer are that the thought he premeditate 
and the expression be brief 

12. the highest point of good breeding 
that we show a nice regard for our own dig 
nity and with that in our hearts that we ex 
press our value for those above us 

NINTIL RULE FOR THE USE OF THE COMMA 

The comma sets off a term connected te an- 
other by Or, and having the same meaning 


1. He called this 
nothing. 


pure nobility, or mere 
2. Many are ambitious of saving 
things, or of being grandiloquent. 
USE CAPITAL LETTERS AND PUNCTUATION WHERE 
NEFDED 


1. good nature or beneficence and candor is 
the product of right reason 

2. new orleans is protected from inundation 
by a levee or artificial mound 

3. the terrestrial matter is disposed in strata 
or Javers placed one upon another 

4. an effect of gravity or gravitation is the 
tendency of bodies to fall to the ground 

5. the grammar of every language is mere) 
a compilation of those general principles o1 
those rules by which the language is spoke 

6. good humor or a cheerful flow of spirit: 
and an easy temper are compatible with great 
selfishness 

TENIH RULE FOR THE USE OF THE COMMA 

The comma separates two or more words ot 
phrases connected by conjunctions, unless a! 
the conjunctions are expressed. 


Note. 


pairs, the pairs are separated by the comma. 


When words and phrases are used it 


but the words of each pair are not. 
1. He is too spruce, too affected. too odd. 
2. Pen. 


world. 


wax and parchment govern the 








Nn Oo! 


"ant 


IERE® 


or is 


tio 


rata 


the 


rel 


yker 


irits 





Hopes and cares, anger and fears divide 
Te, 
Industry and virtue, idleness and vice go 


mn hand. 


CAPYTLAL LETTERS AND PUNCTUATION WHERE 
THEY ARE NEEDED 


he has lost weaith home and friends 
he lived in seclusion in poverty and in dis- 
adams jefferson and monroe died on the 
rth of july 
1. chancer shakespeare and milton were the 
great english poets 
printing and sculpture poetry and music 
| always have enthusiastic admirers 
§. live or die sink or swim survive or perish 
vive my heart and hand to this vote 


hazlitt has commented on philosophy and 
ines on poetry and polities on tragedy and 


( medy 


8. death levels the rich and the poor the 
proud and the humble the strong and the 
freble the voung and the old 


ELEVENTH RULE FOR THE USE OF THE COMMA 
‘ 
The comma separates independent clauses 
when shert and closely connected. 
|. Patience is bitter, but its fruit is sweet. 
2’. Trifles make perfection, and perfection is 
no trifle. 
*. Learning is not to be despised. but, it 
must be allied to goodness. sees soe 


’ 


(SF CAPITAL LETTERS AND PUNCTUATION WHERE 


THEY ARE NEEDED 


bad men excuse their faults but good men 
eave them 
“. superstition has many direct sorrows but 
theism has no direct joy 
the humble boon was soon obtained and 
e aged minstrel audience gained 
‘. launch not beyond your depth and mark 
it point where sense and dullness meet 
». few are qualified to shine in society but 
is In most men’s power to be agreeable 
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6. the supper had disposed every one to gay- 
ety and the old harper was summoned from 
the servants hal! 

7. christianity was received in ireland with 
a burst of popular applause and enthusiasm 
and letters and arts sprang up rapidly in its 
train 

8. antonio was greatly beloved by all his 
fellow citizens but bassanio was the friend 
that was dearest to his heart 


TWELFTH RULE FOR THE USE OF THE COMMA 


The comma separates the parts of compound 
predicates and phrases, when long and differ 
ently modified. 

Compound predicate, long and differently 
modified. 

1. Truth is the foundation of all knowledge, 
and the cement of all societies. 

2. Good manners are not for state occasions, 
but the natural garment of every day. 

3. Congratulations are always kindly taken, 
‘goaded pure ‘yut ‘ued ynq Zuryjou auo jsoo pu 

Compound phrases, long and differently 
modified. 

1. It is not the business of virtue to extir 
pate the passions, but to regulate them. 

2. It is wrong to level the best of mankind 
with the worst, and to degrade the whole spe 
cies for the sake of the few. 


USF CAPITAL LETTERS AND PUNCTUATION WIHPRE 
° THEY ARE NEEDED 


** e* 


[. ‘discretion is the perfection of reason and 


‘the ghiide in all the duties of life 


%. teach us to shun the dangers of the main 
and how at length the promised shore to gain 

3. we should be as careful of our words as 
our actions and as far from speaking as from 
doing wrong 

4. he does all the offices of life with readi 
ness of spirit and propriety in the manner of 
doing them 


5. it is the work of the philosopher to be 
every day subduing his passions and laying 
aside his prejudices 

6. solon mixed in society with cheerfulnes« 
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and did not hold back 


which connect a man with the world 


from those tender ties 
# aristophane conquered his repugnancies 


ard determined upon presenting himself on 


IT his life 
8. the sense of other men ought to prevail 
j of it? 


vhere truth 


the stage for fiige | { 


over Us consideration but not 


in matters ind honor are con- 


cerned 
will 


we 


9. conversation naturally furnish us 


with hints which did not attend to and 


make vis enjoy other mens parts and reflections 
as well as our own 

10. 1 have heard that addisons avidity did 
not itself of 
that with eagerness he laid held of 


of the profits 


catish with the air renown but 


his share 


4 


THIRTEEN TIL RULE FOR THE USE OF THE COMMA 


UT¢0 
v“ ards. 
1. The 


2, One murder makes a 


the comma to denote the omission of 


were plain, artless men. 
villain: millions, a 
here. 
hooks 


he ewallo , ect. 


3. Som are to be tasted: others. to 


USF CAPITAL LETTERS AND PUNCTUATION WHERE 


HEY ARE NEEDED 

1. what one dies for not his dying glorifies 
him, 

2. nature is contented with little: graca with. 
less, 

» a. s ~~” + ] ] . = , 
» nothing is more noble nothing more, ven- 
fidelity 


| oOor 


erable thar 
14. the 
the rich man poor without it 


man is rich with contentment: 


+. lersnre without learning is death: idle- 
ness the grave of the living man 

6. 2 generous virtuous man lives not to the 
world but to his own conscience 

7. epen unblushing scandal is subject to no 
cantion tics down to no restraint 

&. whatever we give up to god he will give 
hack to us unspeakably to our own advantage 

9. truth sometimes begets hatred; prosperity 


pride: security danger; familiarity contempt 
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10. without goodness of nature man is 
mischievous wretched thing no better thay 
vermin 

1]. reputation is a great inheritance; it lx 
gets opinion which rules the world; opinior 
riches; riches honor 

12. piety is the best profession; honesty the 
best policy; vice its own punishment; virtu 
its own reward 

13. such that 
youth may find therein employment; womer 


our conversation should be 
modesty; the aged respect; men civility 
14. 


impatience revenge: revenge war, war poverty: 


riches, beget pride: pride impatience: 


poverty humility: humility patience; patience 
peace: peace riches 


(To be continued.) 
STORY OF THE PILGRIMS 


Children, do you know the story 
Of the first Thanksgiving Day, 

Founded by our PPilgrim Fathers 
In that time so far away? 


They had given for religion 
Wealth, and comfort, yes, and more, 
Left their homes and friends and kindred, 
For a bleak and barren shore, 


New England’s rugged headlands, 
Now where peaceful Plymouth lies, 
There they built their rude log cabins, 
Neath the cold forbidding skies. 


On 


And too often e’en the bravest, 
Felt his blood run cold with dread, 
Lest the wild and savage red man 
Burn the roof above his head. 


Want and sickness, death and sorrow, 
Met’ their eves on every hand; 

and’ béfore the spring-time reached them, 
fney trad buried half their band. 


But their noble, brave endurance 
Was not exercised in vain: 

Summer brought them brighter prospects, 
Ripening seed and waving grain. 


And the patient Pilgrim Mothers, 
As the harvest time drew near, 
Looked with happy, thankful faces, 

At the full corn in the ear. 


So the Governor, William Bradford, 
In the gladness of his heart, 

To praise God for all His mercies, 
Set a special day apart. 


This was in the Autumn, children, 
Sixteen hundred twenty-one; 

Scarce a year from when they landed, 
And the colony begun 
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RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Edutation Association 
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Piay Grounds Greenesville County High school 


lwo vears ago there appeared in the Jour- 

1, an article by Mr. Algar Woolfolk telling 
shout the preposed improvements to be made 
n the school grounds of the high school at 
Kmporia. Perhaps many have wondered if 
liese proposed improvements were carried out. 
They were. The above picture shows the play 
vrounds in the rear of the school. In the back- 
ground and on the side of the building its a 
fine baseball field wile the grounds in front 
f the building have been beautifully terraced, 
and turfed and a concrete walk has been laid 
from the street to the main entrance. These 


provements were made at a cost of $2,000. 


Scnoot CLuss 


Last January I drove twelve miles over a 
mough road in freezing weather to organize a 
?atron’s League in a new graded school. Great 

is my dikappointment to find not a single 

tron present. 

But in the new four-room school were some 

ghteen or twenty pupils over sixteen years 
; 


age. and I determined to organize them into 
lub whieh would be a combination Literary 


society and Schoo! Improvement League. 


lle young people took to the idea, we held 
an election of officers, using the written ballot; 
and, when I left, both pupils and teachers 
were highly enthusiastic. This league held 
regular meetings and did such a fine work that 
I determined to formulate a plan for the or- 
ganization of such clubs in every school of the 
State. 

I can think of no more valuable suggestion 
for this month than to urge the teachers and 
principals of our rural schools to organize 
such a club. It will promote school spirit and 
enable teachers and pupils to get together on 
1 basis of friendship. Through such an or 
ganization we can create a greater interest in 
beautifying the school, in athletics, in the fea- 
tures commonly incorporated in literary so 
cieties and, in fact, in all those incidental 
things of school life that go to develop the 
personality of the pupils. 

Some of the features of our plan of organi 
zation for these clubs are: 

1. An obligation which must be committed 
to memory by every member. 

2. A distinctive button to be worn by mem- 
hers, 


3. A regular order of business for each 
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meeting, including opening exercises, the re 
port of committees, songs, recitations. debates, 
Ke, 

!. Public entertainments for the purpose of 


raising funds. 


5. Some simple exercises in cooking and 


sewing for girls and in agriculture for boys. 
6. Prizes to those who excel in certain lines 
of work. 

In order that teachers may gain some idea 
of the plan of organization we give below the 
obligation each candidate is required to com- 


mit to 


meniory and 


repeat on becoming a 


member. 


OBLIGATION 


I solemnly promise to be a true and faithful 
member of this league, mindful of my obliga- 
tions and of the honor of the league I will 
honestly strive to obey the rules of my school 
and to do my duty in my classes. “On the 
school premises I will use no vile, vulgar or 
profane language; but will champion the 
right, protect the weak against the strong, pro- 
tect the property of the school, be honest, true 
and polite in all my dealings with teachers 
[ will remember that the body 
is the temple of the Spirit of God and will 
strive to keep my body strong, healthy and my 
spirit above reproach. 


and pupils. 


At home I will honor 
my father and my mother, be kind to those 
who live with me and shall endeavor to make 
my home the garden spot of the world, the 
happiest of abodes. I will love and serve my 
State and my country, be true to the flag and 
emulate es best I may, the great men who have 
made our country the land of the free. 


It is our purpose to keep a record of such 
clubs in our office just as we do with the reg- 
ular school improvement leagues, and to send 
to the members an occasional letter of encour- 
agement. If the movement proves popular we 
may even issue a little paper in the interest 
of the work. 


It is possible to work up such a elub in a 
one-room school, but the plan is especially 
adapted to graded and high schools. Write 


to Mrs. L. R. Dashiell. State Capitol, Rich- 





mond. Va.. tor the booklet of information and 


for a sample button. 


DiscOURAGEMENTS 


The average city teacher has no idea of the 
many discouragements under which the rura 
teacher works. In a two-room school I visited 
recently the old painted blackboard had long 
since lost its cunning if it ever possessed any 
The paint had worn off in spots; it tested one’s 
religion to try to write upon the miserable af 
fair. In another graded school a fresh an 


vent had been cut underneath the stove but 


no jacket had been provided. In this same 
school one of the class-rooms was provided 
with no blackboard whatever, although the 
school had been running several weeks. The 
school trustees mean well, but they are busy 
men, the school funds are low and many 
teachers seem to be afraid to ask for what 
needed. Jt is sad to think of the miserable 


equipment in many of our rural schools. 


But there are other discouragements. At a 
teachers’ institute I sat at a hotel table with 
two girls I have known for some years. They 


came from a refined home and are teaching 
this year in a rural school far from the rail 
road. These teachers refused the black-eye 
peas and sweet potatoes offered them by the 
waiter with the remark that these fine old 
Virginia dishes had constituted their bill of 
fare every day during the past month and they 
were tired of them. While they ate their ice- 
cream they told me about their boarding place. 
Take o girl who has been norma! 
school for three years and played basket ball 
and tennis and read magazines and newspa- 
pers and enjoyed the delicious fare of the col- 
lege diniig room with its bi-weekly dessert: 
then send her out to a country school to board 
in some humble 


off to a 


and isolated farm home and 

I imagine she feels like Napoleon on Saint 

Helena. 
Again 9 


rural school principal was telling 
me about his troubles and among other things 
he mentioned that he had great difficulty in 
grading the bovs of his high school depart- 
Many of them leave school a month 


ment 











«fore the close of the session and return the 
wing fall six weeks after the term be- 

.: yet, notwithstanding this loss of time 
ey demand promotion to the next grade ang 

often backed up in this unreasonable re- 
by parents and trustees. 

We do not believe in emphasizing our trou- 
But we 
e no harm in occasionally commiserating 
Really we should like to 
ive some letters from rural teachers and 
ril ipals setting forth their difficulties. Let’s 
We promise 


es, but rather in overcoming them. 


each other. 


ear from you on this subject. 
elect the six letters that show the very 
ree conditions and publish them on this 


Bad! 


A ‘Teacuens’ Instrrutr Down in Partrrick 


You have perhaps visited one institute this 
fall—your own. Come, let’s visit another and 
nstead of going to one of the more populous 
ind wealthy shires let us go down or up to 
Patrick county. 

We teach in our geographies the different 
hysical divisions of the State, such as Tide- 
vater and Piedmont. On referring to your 
imap you will probably say that the counties 


extending from Carolina towards Lynchburg 


i the east, and Roanoke on the west, are in 
the Piedmont section. This is true; but both 
on account of the topography of this section 
and the character of its people we find here a 

nique land. 

[t's a chopped up country; you can’t see it 
for the hills. It is the land of the tobaceg 
patch, the tobacco wagon and pre-eminently 
the tobacco chewer. Two colors predominate— 
The grass is green—why 
iouldn’t it be? The soil is red and has grad- 
illy become attached to wagon wheels pulled 
vy red steers and has in the course of time 
spread to the floors of hotels, courthouses and 
ther public buildings. 

But I like the country on account of its 
eople just as I love Southwest Virginia. They 
re just the good plain people who live in 
‘ain houses, dress plainly and talk plainly. 
ev can see through fraud whether it is hid- 


vreen and red. 


ry 
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den in teacher, educator or preacher. And the 
-trength of the hills 1s theirs—not only bodily 
-trength, but mental and moral. 

So T was glad to accept Supt. Geo. W. Via'’s 
invitation to attend the Patrick county tnsti 
tute. I left Richmond on a midnight tram 
over that great and famous Southern Rail 
way. reached Danville about dawn: boarded 
the Danville and Western and pulled out for 
the hills. After passing Martinsville, where 
Painter and Gregory held their famous sum- 
mer normal, I fell asleep and the next I knew 
I awoke, because everything was so still and 
When I Sav 


everything was still and quiet I do not refer 


quiet. T had arrived at Stuart. 
to Stuert. but te the train, which had been 
jerking and bumping along its crooked way 
up the narrow valley. 

rut to come to our institute there were 
present about sixty teachers and practically 
all of the school trustees. which latter fact 1 
Again all three of the 
ministers of the town were present at the daily 


worthy of mention. 


sessions, as were many of the leading citizens, 
meeting 
lasted two days and there was a night meet 


beth ladies and gentlemen. The 


ing in the Baptist church with an address by 
the visiting “educator.” 

There were very few addresses on such sub 
The first 
adress of the meeting was a splendid one by 
the Methodist minister on “Character Build 
ing in Our Schools.” After that followed ad 
dresses by several leading citizens on Educa 
tional Progress in Patrick. How to Induce 
the County Supervisors to Increase the Sc},ool 


jects as “How to Teach Reading.” 


levy. was another interesting subject dis 
Time forbids me to enter too much 
into details, but I cannot refrain from giv- 
ing you a few glimpses of the meeting 


cussed, 


Oxe Henpreen Per Cent. on THE Scroor. 
JOURNAL AND Strate Tracuerrs’ 
ASSOCIATION 


One entire morning was devoted to the meet 
ing of the Patrick Connty Teachers’ Associ- 
Delegates were elected to the Norfolk 
meeting and an executive committee was ap 


ation. 
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pomted to wait on the sJoard of Supervisors 


and to advise the teachers from time to time 


on imnortant subject After a short. but con 
vincing paper by Mrs. Sanford, principal of 
the new Stuart High School, on the Virgrxta 
EnucATION, teacher sub- 


JOURNAL OF every 


seribed and a motion was passed requesting 
the county board to deduct from their salaries 
a sufficient sum to pay for the Jocurnan and 
also to pay their State and county association 
dues. Every teacher in the county 1s a sub- 
seriber to the Journan and a member of the 
State Teachers’ A 
for both Pre 


to emilee 2 


sociation. Ts it not mn order 


ident Keister and Editor Bianton 


A~n Onn Tine Parrick Scroor. 


As mentioned above, one of the most inter 
esting cliscussio} was on the Progress of 
Schoo! I J Mi Hooker, Ks 


of the leading attorneys of the county. along 


Patrick, one 
and teachers discussed the 
Mr. Hooker, in the course of his ad 
described the school he attended thirty 
vears ago. The 
“The first 
tion school started by my father in 1881. It 
father should be inter- 
ested, for he had thirteen children. The school 


with other citizens 
question. 
dress, 
said: 
hool T attended was a subscrip- 
was natural that mv 
house consisted of a deserted tenant house and 
was subsequently used as a public school. It 
was a log house with a mud and stick chim 
ney. The floor was of split logs with flat side 
turned up. There was but one window in the 


house made by sawing out one of the logs ana 


placing therein 9 rude frame which was at 
first cavered with white cloth to admit the 
light. Afterwards glass was put in. Under- 


window a 


this 
pinced to 


neath long plank has been 
There 
were no desks in the school and the few seats 
logs split in half and 
The most glorious thing 


shed Here 


the girls would play such games as “Green 


serve for a writing desk 
were made of chestnut 
supperted bv pegs. 
about this school was the room. 
grows the willow tree. Come my love and sit 
with me: and being a small boy I was per- 


Some of the best 


mitted to play with them. 





teachers I ever had taught these schools. One 
especially do I His 
He received twenty dollars a month 
and was a natural born disciplinarian and ir 


remember. name was 


Preston. 


structor: but his one besetting sin was corn 
liquor and he finally disappeared from the 
neighborhood after losing his position.” 
A Nopite Woman Teactier 
Last November I enjoved very much hear 
ing the gifted Miss Richman. of New York, 
talk at About 


thirty vears ago when Miss Richman began 


our educational conference. 
her teaching career in New York City there 
hegun to teach in Patrick county Mrs. Lula 
Tatum. The latter, as well as Miss Richman. 
impresses me with the greatness of the teach- 
Mrs. Tatum spoke on “The Im- 


portance of Keeping Order,” an old subject 


er’s work. 


but a most important one. She said in part: 

“In my opinion no school can be well taught 
You are in after life 
appreciated for the way in which you govern 


he Vv > 


without good discipline. 
and girls in school. It thrills vour heart 
with joy to have a wayward boy tell vou when 
he heecomes a man that but for vou he never 
would have succeeded. I recall one instance 
in which I 
which he told me had never been conquered 


When he bad I 


to him, “Why do you act so badly 


had a boy with a vile temper. 


by anv teacher. was very 
would Say 
in school?” His answer was one word said 
sullenly, “Meanness.” One day I kept him 
after school and talked and reasoned with him 
He was 
repentant, begged my forgiveness and prom- 


He kept his 


nromise and ever afterwards was a help to me 


as a mother would do with her son. 
ised never to disobey me again. 


Last summer I met 
this boy, now a grown man. He told me about 
himself and his fine position in Roanoke. In 
parting he said, “You were the first teacher 


instead of a hinderance. 


who ever took any special interest in me; you 
were the first to conquer my vile temper and 
I often think of 


the good advice you used to give me and I 


make me behave in school. 


shall be grateful to you as iong as I live.” 





n 


n 


i i 








Tue Younc Teacuer 


When I left Stuart several of the teachers 
were on the same train returning to their 
iomes and schools. Among the number were 
two girls about eighteen who had never taught 
uit were “aiming to do so.” as one of the men 
expressed it. These girls told me of their 
neagre educational advantages. They had 
ever attended a high school, but by going to 
the summer normal, at Martinsville, they had 

tained third grade certificates. They told 

e of the rude school-houses in which they 
would teach—no desks and only one small 
lackboard. And as I listened to these girls 
| thought of that most interesting book, The 
evolution of Dedd. In this book we are told 
f Amy Kelley. one of Dodd’s teachers, just a 
voung girl teaching her first school. Amy was 
ly a country girl with no fine education. 
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She had never heard of the Grube Method nor 
of the Ward Method. But she had in her 
heart a love for children and a determination 
to sneceed. and she did for Dodd what the 
much educated Saint Louis teacher failed to 
do. 

Here's good luck to the two Patrick girls. 
and to all who. like them, are teaching thei 
first school. May they be like Amv Kelley 
and may they go on to higher things taking 
advantage of everv possible means to bette 


equip themselves for their important work. 


In Patrick there are now eighteen graded 
schools. In Stuart. the county seat, there is a 
new lv-erected brick building. containing six 
class-rooms and a fine auditorium. Thi 
building has risen largely through the efforts 


of Mr. S. A. Thompson, a school trustee. and 
one of the leading attorneys of the county. 


OUTLINE AND QUESTIONS ON READING COURSE 


THE TEACHER AND THE SCHOOL.” 
VM. Claud MeMillen, LeRoy, Ohio. 
The Making of a Teacher. 


Scholarship as a factor in success. 
1) Becoming a teacher. 

a. Hard study and experience necessary. 

b. One cannot suddenly acquire the quali- 
fications of a real teacher. 

(2) Personal responsibility. 

a. Every one must face responsibility. Ex- 
plain 

b. Quotation from David Page. 

(3) Qualities that win success. 

a. Same qualities as in other callings. 

(a) Through knowledge of the work to 
be done, 

(b) Attention to business. 

(c) Self-control. 

(d) Honesty and courtesy. 

(e) Willingness to do more than is re- 
quired. 

b. As a student one must be accurate, in 
dustrious, systematic and zealous for 
truth. 

c. One should acquire habits of deep obser- 
vation order, firmness, dependability. 
tact, cheerfulness and dignity. 

(4) What scholarship stands for. 

a. Ability well directed. 

b. Zealous and continued effort. 

¢. Daily tasks faithfully performed. 

d. Self-denial in a hundred ways. 

>) Professional training rests upon scholarship. 
() Requires thorough preparation. 
7) The right spirit of the teacher. 


a. Interest in the school and pupils 
b. Definite plans and honesty of purpose 
c. Enthusiasm and appreciation of work 
d. Freedom from sham and hypocrisy 
Meaning of—Page 7. 
a. Two definitions. 
b. Powers of a well-trained teacher. 
¢, Must know more than is taught 
d. Must love truth for truth’s sake. 
e. Creates power to think. 
(9) How it aids the teacher 
a. Why some succeed without it at the I 
ginning. 
(a) Good natural abilities. 
(b) Devoted heart and soul to their wor) 
(c) Lose no opportunity for self-improve 
ment. 
b. Creates interest of pupil in school work 
(a) By the fullness and freshness of his 
knowledge. 
(b) By his own interest, zeal and enthu 
siasm. 
(c) By the aptness of his illustrations 
c. Makes study a pleasure and schoo! life 
worth while 
(a) Pupils feel a genuine pride in sus 
cess and good name of their schoo! 
(b) Pupils co-operate willingly with th: 
teacher. 
d. Commands respect and confidence 
(a) Results of loss of faith. 
e. Secures and holds attention in class 
(a) Teacher does not confine himself to 
textbook. 
(b) Free to adapt his questions to needs 
of individual pupils 
(c) Free to furnish proper explanations. 


re 


A 
; 
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(d) Free to che inattention 

e) Free to kee thought of whole class 
n the work in hand. 

) Inspire faithful study 
Careful assignment of lessons 
Knowledge of subject full and fresh 
(zg) Sets up ideals to be attained 
(10) How tli higher branches help the country 
teache! 
Professional Training and Growth of the Teacher. 
(1) Negle oft in America 
a. On 1? per cent. normal schoo) gradu- 
ate 
b. Average time of service, 4 or years. 
« From 80 to 100 thousand new teachers 
eac} ear 
1. Sf r cent without any professional 
trainin vhatever 
(2) Opinior of our best thinkers. 
(2) Why it has been neglected 
a. Stor of Pestalozzi 
hb. Material phases claimed attention first. 

(a) Organization of school systems. 

(b) Plannine work of school officers. 

(¢ Providing school funds and buildings. 

(d) Preparation of courses of study. 

(4) Conditions in United States fiftv vears ago 
a. Jackson, Clav and Lincoln 
b. The three R’s 
c«. What parents taught 
d. Domestic science and agriculture. 
e. Mechanical methods 
(5) Dissat ition with results of popular edu 
eatior 
1. Criticism of President Eliot 
(6) Changed conditions demand trained teachers 
a. Change from material to spiritual phases. 
Whv? 
hb. Why specialization is a necessity. 
(7) Funetions and duties greatly enlarged 
a. Herbert Spencer's definition of home and 
Sunday-school 
c. Value of school to pupil. 
(8) Why training is so essential. 
a. Imparting knowledge is not the chief 
function 
b. Habits to be acquired by the pupil. 
(a) Industry, honesty and self-control. 
ce. Added duties of modern school. 

(a) Must train body for strength and 
health, and the hands to do. 

(b) Must train the mind to think and 
the heart to respond to right motives 

(9) What it includes. 
j a. Science of teaching 

(a) Psychology. or science of the human 
soul. 

(b) Method as a means and a guide in 
teaching. 

(c) School management which seeks to 
adjust agents, conditions and factors. 

(d) History of education Why? 

b. Art of teaching 
(a) How best acquired. 
(19) Meaning of aptitude for teaching. 
a. A mistake made by young teachers. 
b. Definition of personality. 
c. Tate’s analysis of aptitude for teaching, 
or qualities necessary te possess it. 

(a) A love for children and knowledge 
of their tastes, habits and capabili- 
ties. 

' (b) A kind and benevolent disposition. 
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9. 


10. 


11 





(c) A love of knowledge and a pleasure 
in communicating it. 


(d) A fervid imagination, great enthusi- 
asm, decision and force of characte 
(e) Of respectable general attainments 


(f) Fluency of speech and powers of illn« 
tration and exposition. 


(zg) Belief in education as a means of 
bettering society. 
(h) Of quick and observing habits. 
(i) A habit of reflecting and reasoning 
upon methods. 
d. Quotation from Joseph Payne. 


Teachers not to blame for present conditions 
a. Why voung teacher may succeed. 
b. Why normal school graduate may 
c. The right conception of the work. 


(11) 


fail. 


d. Why better teachers are needed. 
(12) Advantages of training. 
a. Quotation from Edward Everett 
b. It would prevent failure 
(a) Why failure comes. 
c. Health is saved by such preparation 
(a) Worry and irritation kills, not wor 
d. Gives correct standards. 
(a) Why untrained teacher does not pos 
sess them. 
e. Experience alone is not sufficient 
(a) How untrained teacher may succeed 
f. Prevent costly experimenting on pupils 
(a) Quotation from Richard Mulcaster. 
(b) Quotation from Herbert Spencer. 
(13) Means of securing training. 
a. The first normal school in United States, 
and its five objects 
b. Work of Horace Mann. 
(14) Professional growth while teaching 
a. Value of practice teaching. 
b. How and why learn to depend upon self. 
(15) How teacher at work may grow. 
a. By desire to improve each recitation. 
b. By studying professional books. 
(a) Value of O. T. R. C. books. 
ec. By reading current educational papers. 
d sy visiting other schools. 
e. By attending institutes and associations 
(a) Value of to young teachers. 
(16) Value of training, by W. T. Harris. 


Questions on Chapters 1 and 2. 
Of what benefit is the author’s message? 
duction. ) 


(Intro- 


To what extent should a teacher use the book 
during a recitation? What are some of the 
results of using it too much? 

Why do some teachers succeed without scholar- 
ship? 

Why do so many pupils leave school at an 
early age? How might we prevent it? 

Of what value to the country teacher are the 
so-called higher branches? 

Give short sketch of Pestalezzi. Of Horac 
Mann. Of Emerson E. White. Of David Page 


Of Herbert Spencer. Who is our National Com 
sioner of Education? 

Give five good definitions of education. Dis 
tinguish between conception and _ perception 
Between inductive and deductive teaching. 
What does professional training include? 
study? 

What are the qualifications of a teacher with 
great aptitude for teaching? 

Why is experience alone not sufficient? 

When and where was the first State norma! 
school in the United States? What were its ob- 
jects?—The Ohio Teacher. 


Why: 
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Gently 


William Vincent Wallace 
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THE SCHOOL AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


Reprinted by request from Educatioual Review. | 


The American school is under fire—it is al- 
ways under fire. Just now it is said that its 
curriculum is overloaded with fads and frills 
which burden the child and hamper his train 
ing in subjects essential to his success in life. 
Public opinion is critical of a system which 
makes easy the advancement of a few to posi- 
tions of commanding influence, but which pro- 
vides no vocational training for the many who 
‘an not afford to remain in school beyond the 
elementary grades. The demand is for equal- 
ity of opportunity in education without re- 
gard to social rank or wealth or any special 
privilege, that kind of equality which enables 
one to become a good American citizen, and 
which, as I understand it, is established on 
the ability to earn a decent livelihood and the 
determination to make one’s life worth the 
living. 

The instruction given in our public schools 
is chiefly of two kinds: (1) humanistic, in- 
cluding language and literature, history and 
civics, and the fine arts: and (2) scientific, in- 
geography, physics, 


cluding mathematics, 


chemistry, and biology. Our schools also pro- 
vide for training in the practical arts which 
are required in the study of these subjects, pre- 
eminently the arts of reading, writing, sing- 
ing, and drawing. Of late years the attention 
given to hygiene has begotten systematic train- 
ing in gymnastics and athletic games. Our 
school work, however, is bookish, a term of 
reproach with some, but properly understood 
it stands above criticism. That which is 
worth knowing about human progress is for 
the most part contained in books. The scien- 
tific studies. as well as the humanistic, have 
been recorded in books: indeed, it would 
hardly be creditable to our civilization if the 


achievements of one generation were not made 
available for the generations that follow after. 
And what form more enduring, what form 
more available, than in writing which may 


be read by all who are willing to master the 
conventional arts confirmed by use and tradi 
tion! If our schools are culpably bookish, it 
is because our teachers misuse the book and 
confound methods of teaching with the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. Given something to 
learn, whether contained in a book or not, it 
is the teachers business to see that the learner 
approaches his task in such a way as to make 
his progress certain and the results secure. If 
motor expression will help ease the way or 
better define the end, the good teacher will 
surely use it. And one should know that 
reading, writing, and singing are as truly 
means of motor expression as drawing or 
dancing or handiwork. In so far, therefore. 
as the aim of learning is to acquire knowledge. 
there 1s no good reason for spending an hour 
in manipulation when the fact may be as well 
trxught without it in a minute. On the other 
hand. the fact which calls for motor expres- 
sion and the process which demands technica! 
skill, may never be acquired in their complete- 
ness without persistent drill. But drill for 
the sake of technical skill is one thing; motor 
expression for the sake of clarifying. strength- 
ening, and assimilating knowledge is another 
thing. To learn by doing is well enough, if 
there is no better way: to do, without learning 
from it, is to drop to the level of the brute. 
a travesty on pedagogical insight. 

The significance of motor expression in the 
learning process came to consciousness in our 
schools only a generation ago; indeed, we are 
only now becoming alive to its place and pos. 
sibilities. Some got the notion at first that 
there was a magical charm in the training of 
Manual training was heralded 
as the remedy for all defects of vision, men- 
tal and physical, and the claim was made that 
in whittling paper-knives out of wood the boy 
To fol- 
low exactly the specifications of a blue-print 


hand and eve. 


was really shaping his own character. 


eal 


on 
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awing was thought to be the surest way of 
nuing home the lessons of honesty, sobriety, 
and truthfulness. Until within ten years, 
nual training was defended by its over- 
yealous advocates on the grounds of its value 
as a mental and moral discipline. It is diffi- 
ult for us to see, even after the lapse of so 
few years, why so great worth was imputed 
‘o manual dexterity and so little value at- 
tached to good reading or legible writing or 
orrect translation. It is past our comprehen- 
sion even now how any one could have sup- 
pored that mere doing could rank in educa- 
tional value with the doing of something 
worth while. The fact is, of course, that no 
one really thought, regardless of what may 
have been said, that making nothing and mak- 
ng something were one and the same. The 
early projects in manual training may seem to 
us trivial, but their value is not to be reck- 
oned in terms of accomplishment, but rather in 
terms of effort. They represent an effort to 
secure at any cost the motor expression de- 
manded by child nature. If the teacher of the 
humanities and the sciences would not employ 
it intelligently, here was a group of enthusi- 
ists who would use it anyway, unintelligently 
if necessary. Public opinion, not always a 
safe pedagogical guide, supported them. and 
the result is a place in the curriculum for a 
subject which few know how to teach and 
which perhaps no one should teach in the way 
at first proposed. 


In supporting the demand for manual train- 
ing in the industrial and household arts, pub- 
lic opinion outran the educational theorists. 
lathers and mothers care relatively little for 
formal discipline of any kind. They want 
tangible results. They want their children to 
ne able to read, write, and reckon. Some go 
-o far as to ask for an appreciation of good 
‘literature and the fine arts, and a working 
knowledge of history, civics, and the sciences. 
ut such are always in the minority. The one 
thing that every parent wants, the one thing 
hat gives him most anxious thought, is how 
est to make his child self-supporting. In 

anual training he sees a chance to develop 
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that skill of hand required by the craftsman; 
in the technical processes he discovers a like 
ness to the processes with which he is ac 
quainted in the home or in the industrial 
world. The study promises material reward 
and he seizes the chance to turn it to account 


in the vocational training of his child. 


Manual training in some form is here to 
stay. The teacher needs it in teaching not one 
subject, but most subjects; the public demands 
it because it offers the most obvious means of 
beginning the training for vocational life. 
Under the combined influence of pedagogical 
needs and public demands, the content of our 
manual training courses has been radically 
changed within the past decade. In the effort 
to give free expression to the child, all manner 
of projects have been carried out through 
hand work. Wooly sheep have sported with 
polar bears under fir trees set in a desert of 
sand. Bockbinding and block houses, Indian 
war bonnets and water-wheels, ink wells and 
Navajo blankets, bent iron jimeracks and raffia 
baskets, book shelves and dolls’ clothes, broom 
holders and picture frames—all these and a 
thousand more mixed up in indescribable con- 
fusion! Is it any wonder that one 
should raise the cry of fads and frills? The 
wonder is that any one should try to justify 
such work in school on any ground other than 
mere recreation. 


some 


Absurd as it may seem when 
one reads over a list of manual projects ac- 
tually put before our children in school, there 
has been consistent progress along two lines: 
(1) in the usableness of the completed article. 
and (2) in the design and artistic finish given 
to it. The difficulty of children’g making 
really usable things contrasted with the ease 
of executing artistic design has largely 
the character of manual training 
within the past ten years. In fact, manual 
training to-day is little more than applied de- 
sign. In this respect it is quite worth while. 
It is the best thing that has come into our 
schools in recent years, and we can not afford 
to lose it. 


changed 


Manual training as applied design is a sub- 
ject quite different from the sloyd and formal 














64 
projects of twenty years ago. If manual dis 
cipline is no longer wanted for itself, one may 
ask why the term manual training should be 
W hin hot 
or “applied design”? An 


retained. combine with drawing 


and call it all “art” 
Why should we have distinct 
the lower 
The work 
either applied design or 
training in This 
consideration raises another question: What is 


other question 


gourses in the household arts in 
grades of the elementary schools? 
done in these lines is 


the technic of housewifery. 
the place of vocational training in the ele- 
mentary school ? 

American schoo! 
The work of the 


the 
system is epparently fixed. 
first six years of the elementary school is 


One characteristic of 


fundamental, the same for all regardless of sex 
or future occupation. Six years of schooling 
is the usual legal requirement, and there is a 
consensus Of opinion that specialization should 
the twelfth or thirteenth 


Some would defer it 


not begin before 


vear of age. two years 
or more, but the number of children leaving 
school at or before the end of the sixth grade 
warrants the attempt to make the work of the 
first six vears of the elementary course com- 
plete in itself, and as comprehensive as pos- 
sible. Such a course should be cultural in the 
best sense, a course calculated to put the child 
in possession of his inheritance as a human 
being and fit him to enter upon whatever work 
may be expected of him in the vears immedi- 
ately With six 
fundamental training, the child is ready at 
thirteen or fourteen to look forward to his life 


following. vears of good 


work The physiological age suggests dif- 
ferentiation for the sexes. For those who 


go to college, it is time to begin specializa- 


tion along academic lines: for those who 


are to become artisans or farmers or trades- 


200Nn As time to 


men. as possible, it is 


begin vocational training. Specialization at 


the age of twelve to fourteen vears should be- 
gin gradually. and in the vocational lines it 


should be essentially preparatory to the later 
vears of trade school or apprentice training. 
My point is that when the boy or girl hears the 
call of vocational life. specialization should be- 
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gin and gradually narrow into technical trai 
for specific occupations—for some at the 


Ing 
age of twenty-five in professions; for others a1 
the age of sixteen in the trades. Betwee: 


these extremes will be found most vocations in 
which engage. A funda 
imental course of six years, at once cultural and 


men and women 
preparatory to the widest possible range of 
differentiated beginning with = thi 


seventh grade, is the chief desideratum of ow 


courses 


American school system. 


‘The curriculum of our public 


schools, #s L have ulready shown, is chiefly 


present 


composed of humanistic and scientific subjects. 
We have made an attempt to introduce certain 
industrial and household arts, but they are so 
lacking in coherency as to raise serious doubts 
of their value as fundamental subjects. Neve 
theless, there is another subject of instruction 
as fundamental as any now contained in the 
curriculum. If the humanistic studies are es- 
sential in the training of the child in his social 
relations, and the scientific in his relations to 
the physical world in which he lives, it is 
equally important that economic studies be in- 
cluded in the curriculum to provide instruction 
in the industries from which man gains his 
material possessions. Of course, I do not 
mean studies in the elementary 
school for the sake of technical training in 
any indusiry any more than I advocate the 
study of poetry in the grades for the training 
of the poet, or design for the artist, or bio- 
I mean the study of 


economic 


logy for the physician. 
industries for the sake of a better perspective 
on man’s achievements in controlling the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of the 
things which constitute his material wealth. 
lor these he labors his life long: on the use 
he makes of them depend much of his own 
happiness and the well-being of his fellows. 
It is only by means of such studies, whether 
pursued systematically in schools or picked up 
under the adverse conditions of after life. that 
we acquire the basis of judgment concerning 
the acts and aspirations of our fellow-men. 
either those who provide the capital for ex- 
ploiting natural resources or those who do the 
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The problem, then, is to organize the infor- 
mation within the industrial field in such a 
way as to make it valuable, first, in the edu- 
cation of the masses and, second, in technical 
training for specific vocations. There is no 
lack of information; what is knowable in any 
industry is beyond the reach of any one save 
the most expert specialist, and even he is tan- 
talized by his inability to grasp all within his 
reach. That a field is large, overwhelmingly 
large, ought not to deter the educator from 
entering ii The scientific field, for example, 
is large, overwhelmingly large, but when it is 
systematically classified the teacher is in a 
position to select 


tional 


that which may have educa- 
child. 
Without classification it might be possible to 
teach much of practical value, but the school 


value even for the youngest 


course from infaney to adult life would pre- 
sent a sorry spectacle. The logical arrange- 
ment of scientific information is the only crl- 
terion of the worth of the completed scientific 
course. The selection of materials for presen 
tation at any particular stage depends upon 
pedagogical insight which takes into account 
both the goal to be reached and the peculiari- 
ties of the learner. The 
dren learn determines the method of approach 


way in which chil 
to any subject, but it sets no standard of worth 
upon the acquisition. The only criterion of 
excellence is to be found within the subject it- 
How the 
child learns that 2x2=4 is a problem in psy- 


self in its relations to human needs. 
chology : whether 2x2 is actually $4, what re- 
lations it hears to other mathematical facts, 
and whether it is worth learning at all, are 
problems reaching far beyond child-psychol- 
ogy. In classifying the information within a 
given field, we establish standards by which 
we judge the relative worth of component 
parts and discriminate between what is essen- 
tial or is accidental 


characteristic. and what 


or accessory. Such categories we have in the 
‘humanities and the sciences, and they control 
tthe trend of instruction throughout the school 
course. We need such a guide to the indus- 
‘tries in order that every step from the kinder- 
garten on to the technical school may fit into 


our plan for industrial education. 


Much confusion in the work of manua} 
training has come from a failure to distin. 
guish between the psychological guide to 
methods of teaching and organizing subject 
matter, and the logical guide to 
of topics and the 


component parts. 


the  se- 
value of the 
The need of food, clothing, 
and shelter, for example, is easily brought 


quence 


home to a child. The physical reaction to the 
suggestion that he satisfy these needs for him- 
self is an excellent starting-point for the study 
of primitive life; it gives a splendid clue to 
ways of approaching certain fundamental in- 
dustrial processes, and for that purpose may 
often be used advantageously in _ teaching. 
jut to set up this principle es a guide for 
making courses of study is te confound means 
and ends. Everything worth having in this 
life has a place in the gratification of human 
wants—languayve and literature, science and 
fine arts, politics, law, and religion, no less 
than tood, clothing. and shelter. What is 
suitable feed, how it is produced, distributed, 
and prepared for eating, and what becomes 
of it in nutrition is a subject for study quite 
apart from the satisfaction of hunger. The 
need of sustaining life may make the study of 
great importance, but it suggests no classifica- 
tion of the knowledge abounding in the scien- 
tific and industrial processes. Likewise the 
need of speech for the interchange of ideas 
gives no clue to the systematic structure of 
language, to say nothing of the vocabulary and 
the grammatical characteristics of any par- 
ticular language. The conclusion, therefore, is 
that the method of rediscovery of ways and 
means of satisfying human needs is no suffi- 
cient guide either to what children should 
learn or to the sequence of materials employed 
In instruction. 

Che industrial processes by which man ac- 
quires his material possessions and shapes 
them according to his desires, are direeted to 
Raw 
materials are produced and worked over; they 
are distributed and put to use. Each step, if 
properly taken, adds to their value. What 
constitutes value and what means are em- 
ployed to effect the change should be made the 


the transformation of natural resources. 
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True. the amount of 
an labor involved is immeasurable, the va- 


ject of imstruction. 


of human occupation almost inconceiv- 

» and the range of productive activity well- 

vl}, beyond our understanding, but the funda- 

ital processes are limited and relatively sim- 

n their operations. 

lor pedagogical purposes, the materials of 

st significance in the industries are (1) 

ods. (2) textiles. (3) woods, (4) metals. and 

clays and other allied earth materials. 
Fuels supplying great industries in them 
elves, occupy a middle ground between indus- 
al materials and the motive power emploved 
the industrial arts. Commerce is that in- 
try which uses the products of all other 
ndustries in making things available for hu- 
ian consumption. This classification has the 
lvantage of fixing attention on the stuffs out 

f which things are made and upon which hu- 

in ingenuity brings to bear its most lavish 
-xpenditure of industrial effort. The next step 

to single out the dominant processes in the 
siccessive stages of production, manufacture, 
ind distribution, and their interrelations. pe- 
liar to each class of materials. The facts 
cneerning these processes constitute the sub 

(-matter of instruction in the industries. 
The technical skill required in the operation 
of any industrial process is the object of voca- 
tional training. 

A well organized course of study in the in- 
dustries must be the joint work of technical 
ind pedagogical experts. The scientist will be 
cilled upon to contribute his share. and his 
ontribution will be no inconsiderable amount. 
\t one stage of the course emphasis may he 
jaced upon the processes of production: at 
nether stage the stress may be upon manu- 
facture, distribution, or consumption. Nature 
tidy, agriculture. the fisheries. forestry. and 

ning will furnish indispensable information. 
(ography. biology. physics. and chemistry 

'l each add their quota of knowledge. Fa- 

wes for transportation, the production and 
ransmission of power, and the agencies of 

‘de and commerce will have a bearing on the 
But the chief consideration in the 
rse of study is the ordering of the indus- 


oblem. 
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trial processes by which raw materials are 
transformed into things of greater value for 
the satisfaction of human needs. 

The simplest industrial processes are often 
the most primitive. This fact suggests the de 
sirability of sometimes approaching the study 
in the primary classes from the historical 
standpoint. ‘To make the study of primitive 
life, however, the dominant purpose of instruc 
tion leads to the introduction of much super 
fluous material which tends to crowd the cur- 
Wherever 


the approach can be made advantageously by 


riculum and overburden the child. 


way of primitive life or by plays and games 
which express children’s emotions, that method 
may be emploved. The impetus gained in this 
way should be directed to the apprehension of 
the systematic knowledge contained in the field 
under consideration. When textile processes, 
for example. are to be studied. the need of 
clothing mav be emphasized and means sug 
Projects for 
carding. spinning, and weaving may be car 


gested for ygratifving the want. 


ried out in simple ways and illustrated by re- 
ference to actual operations in bygone times 
or by the practices of contemporaneous primi- 
tive people. But to rediscover every step in 
the original development of these arts is to 
miss the purpose of industrial education: it 
may be good industrial history. but it is not 
geod industrial training. The industrial as- 
pects of the study, as distinguished from the 
historical, require that the child should acquire 
‘n some way and at some time—presumably in 
many ways and at widely separated times—a 
fairly well-rounded conception of textile pro- 
cesses and hecome familiar with the most im- 
portant types of textile products. It is not 
enovgh te acquire a knowledge of the primi- 
tive process of spinning. even spinning on a 
wheei, and then to pass on to the weaving of a 
simple rug. Spinning is an important indus- 
try in modern life: it means varns for all 
manner of fabrics made from a great variety 
of raw materials: it means thread of all 
kinds: it means cordage. How manv of our 
school children. how many adults. have any 
adequate conception of the extent of these in 
dustries or their bearing on evervday life? 
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child’s experience with other subjects of in- 
formation. This is only another way of say- 


ing that whatever is learned should be ap- 


pled in practise. Perhaps better said, it is 
the harmonious interaction of all subjects in 
the curriculum which gives zest to study, sol- 
idarity in the knowledge acquired, and effi- 
elency in converting knowledge into power. 
for this is 


cess 18 a unity: 


The reason that the learning pro- 
the child’s experience in gath 
ering information from many sources is uni 


fied. and it } 


and all hi 


his own: his instincts. impulses, 
aetivities helong to him alone, and 
however segregated the ultimate ends of his 
endeavor may be in the mind of his teacher. 
he weaves all his experiences into the fabric 
of his own life. Whether or no that fabric be 
technicaily correct depends upon the system 
atic ordering of his experiences: its service 
ableness for any particular purpose depends 
upon the materials which have entered into it. 

One other important question awaits an an- 
swer. W:/l the plan I have proposed tend to 
simplify the eurriculum ? 


at least 


My answer is that 
four subjects will be combined into 
one, and in some elementarv schools one teach- 
er will take the place of four. 
ing. 


Manual train- 
and 
science will drop out below the seventh grade. 


fine arts, domestic art. domestic 


and in their place we shall have the one sub- 
ject of industrial arts, the elements of indus- 
tries. if used at 
all, will cover the forms of motor expression 


The term “manual training.” 


employed in teaching reading, writing, and 
drawing, as well as the manual exercises used 
in agriculture or weaving or pottery making 
or carpentry. There will be no hours set apart 
in the school program for work exclusively 
with the hands, and teachers will not be ex- 
pected to provide manual occupations for 
every minute of the time assigned to any sub- 
ject. When will 


manual work is needed it 


be demanded as insistently and employed as 


successfully in the humanities and the sciences 
as in the industries. In the lower 
manual exercises will be used as a means of 
self-expression. a method of teaching rather 
than a subject of instruction or a way of ac- 
quiring technical skill. 


school. 


That is, cooking in 


the lower school is to enable the child to know 
what happens when heat is applied to foods, 
and in what respects foods thereby are maile 
more serviceable: cooking as an art in which 
a girl should excel belongs to a later period 
when she 1s fitting herself for housekeeping 
Technical skill is a distinct aim in vocationa! 
training, but in the earlier years of school tly 
purpose is general rather than specific, cv 
tural rather than vocational. 

In all 
transforms materials into things of greater 


industrial processes, wherever mat 
value. he employs a technic peculiar to the 
situation, and gives to the ‘product a_ touch 
which Earthen 
bowls might be made, IT suppose, without ap 
preciable artistic merit. but the fact is, that 
the crudest pottery shows an effort to attair 
some ideal standard. This striving for artistic 
effect is as instinctive in childhood as in primi 


pleases his esthetic sense. 


tive man, and no worker ever loses it until h 
loses all pride in his handiwork. It is the 
source of every fine art. It is self-expression. 
which is at its best when bodied forth in do- 
ing things worth doing well. The teacher of 
art, therefore, finds his best opportunity in 
that field which offers greatest inducement to 
constructive design. The art training which 
helongs in the elementary school is that train- 
ing which makes for a better appreciation of 
esthetic standards and which finds expression 
in making things more pleasing than they 
otherwise would be. It adds no burden to the 
curriculum: on the contrary, it enlivens it and 
makes its tasks more pleasurable because more 
gratifying to personal wants. 

A systematic course in the industries will 
have the additional advantage of making it 
easier to teach everything else in the curricu- 
lum. Not only will the study of industrial 
processes give rise to concrete problems in 
mathematics and the natural sciences, but the 
practical character of such problems will in- 
cite children to find the surest and most busi- 
ness-like wav of solving them. Time will be 
for drill in everv other line. With 
fewer subjects and more practical problems, I 
shouid confidently expect better results in the 
three R’s and a more thorough discipline re- 
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ting from work in every subject. There 
uld be no attempt to cover the whole field 
human effort; the standard set in the study 
industries whereby only the essential pro- 
esses should be included in the course of 
-tudy would react upon the courses of study 
the humanities and the sciences. Let it be 
ivreed that only fundamentals have a place 
the elementary curriculum, and it will be 
omparatively easy to insist upon thorough 
ork. Under such conditions there can be no 
Those who believe. 
as 1 do, in the educational value of work well 
done, will join hands right here with those 
who advecate a curriculum which imposes 
tasks.worth doing well. 


excuse for not getting it. 


My conclusion is that industrial education 
is essential to the social and political well-be- 
ng of a democracy. It is the privilege of all, 
rather than the duty of a few, to be informed 
on matters affecting the social welfare of the 
body politic. A knowledge of how men get a 
living. the nature of their work, and the value 
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of it, as 1 prerequisite to intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the dignity ef labor. A sympathetic 
understanding of the conditions underlying 
industrial competition will make for civil or- 
der end social stability. Training for citizen- 
ship may not safely disregard the dominant 
interests of the great majority of citizens. 
The public school must teach that which all 
should know. If only six years can be had 
for this work, the work must be done in six 
vears. There is no alternative. It must be 
done in such a way, too, that children will 
grasp its significance and carry its impressions 
throughout their lives. It must establish such 
habits of thought and conduct that all subse 
quent work will he aided by the discipline. 
This is the ideal of the elementary school. 
Joined with the humanities and the sciences, 
a study of the industries rounds out the educa- 
tion of the citizen and equips him to begin his 
vocational training. On the threshold of ac- 
tive life it puts him on a par with his fellows. 
Tt assures him that kind of equality which is 
the opportunity of every American. 


PRACTICAL vs. CLASSICAL 


J. B. GARNETT, Principal Warrenton High School 


“The former things have passed away, and, 
'ehold, all things are become new!” This is 
true of almost everything in the world, and is 
it not so in the educational sense? Again, is 
it not true that we Americans get, in flashes, 
new ideas, which, allowed to run in their re- 
peated courses through our sensitive brains, 
sometimes all but plunge us into the vortex of 
disappointment and even despair? We love 
our “hobbies,” and we must have them, even 
though, by indulging, we jeopardize a safe 
ind sane system of educational training. We 
rush precipitously on in our madness for the 
new and experimental, and what the outcome 
will be is a matter for speculation. 

Now, is not one of these new ideas what we 

rm practical education? Or. further, if you 

ease, commercial education? Are we not 


rping pretty heavily on this one particular 


chord? The best use derived from a musical 
instrument (if I may employ this to illus- 
trate the point) is, in a uniform manner, to 
bring intw play all the parts. But in this 
“up-to-date” educational training I am afraid 
that we are striking too repeatedly at one 
point. Now, I do not wish to appear a pessi- 
mist as to the future results of our present 
system of education, for I may be looking 
through a glass darkly: nor do I mean to be 
disparaging practical training. But what I 
do wish to emphasize is this: Are we not go- 
ing a little too far in the practical features at 
the expense of the classical? Are we not burn- 
ing too much one end of the candle at the ex- 
pense of the other? I believe this to be the 
case. If 2ach individual had more years for 
the development of his various faculties. I 
should say, devote all the time that we are now 
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sion before his voung mind and heart: 


help him to establish right prince! 
t< ehold the beauties of al noble chat 


to ~«e the blessecdiness ili rendering 
others: that will teach him respect 


© ecclesiastical and civil law of the land. 


sting welfare of any nation depends 
ne propagation of moral, ethical. and 
/ neiples, and this must be done in 
training of ou vouth. 

ive the mechanical and practical 

9 mr our. schools. Let the industria 
nT Let it increase and develop the 

1 of our conntiyv. but let it be in sue 
oye ss te strike the key of conservatism. 
iv (rod saye us from falling into ex 


nerclalism. and of falling fo stich a 


t¢ lowe our standards of efficiency. 


A ind mar the erent and finda 


tal pris } le of edneation the enriching 
fe. and the making of noble. wise. and 
nt te rad women. 


Virginia Educational Conference 
Sixth Annual Session, November 28th--December J st, 
Norfolk 

sixth Annual Session of the Edtea- 

i! Conference of Virginia will be held u 
Norfolk. beginning November 28th and clos 
December Ist. The names of the dele 

to the State Teachers’ Association should 
eported to Mr. Algar Woolfolk. Secretary. 

‘ efield School. Richmond. Va.: those to 
(Co-operative Education Association should 
eported to Mr. J. AH. Binford. Executive 
scoretary. Richmond. Va.: and the delegates 
Schoo! Trustees’ Association should be 

rted te Dr. A. G. Crockett. Max Meadows. 
Practical and interesting programs are be 

y prepared by the executive officers of the 
ous conferences and sub-conferences. Te 
the ovograms prepared by the four con 
ent bodies of the Conference.—the Con- 


ce of Division Superintendents. the State 


ers Association, the Co-operative Educa 
Association. and the School Trustees’ As 


ition.—the Virginia Library Association 


and the Virginia Geographical Soctet I 
hold their annual meetings. Tt is quits NOT 
aso that oa special meeting \ I} in ed ot 
those interested in a State Womans College 


Phe State Teachers Association lias the fo 
mowlhy departinient: 
fine Association of Colleges and Secor 


‘a ‘hool- 


The D partment of Principal 


The Department of Rural Tea el 


The Department of Grade Teacher 
The Department of Primar Peaches 

The Department of Industrial Fadueat 

fhe Department of Normal Tra ne 
Peacher 

| Department of Iy ndergarter ben el 
Afhiiated with the Association of ¢ em 
iid Secondary Schools is the Clas il A 


Phi railroads will rive reduced rite tie 


every arrangement will be made for the cor 


venience and pleasure of the visiting t ey 

No traveling cards will be required 
Superintendent R. A. Dobie. Norf Va.. 
ehairman of the Local Committee « bey 


tertainment. and Mrs. W | Brooke 14: 


Boush street. Norfolk. Va... echairmat 
f the Committee on Tomes Kither Mh 
Dohie «>! Mrs. Brooke \\ if] be olad tog ‘ ! 


formation im regara to loeal matter mo othe 
re-peclive departments While 1 fiave ent 
been officially informed to that effect. [be 
lieve that T hazard nothing in saving that 
board and lodgmeg will be provided for the 
delegates who attend the Conference 

\ cordial invitation to participate in the 
exercises of the Conference is extended to al 
private schools and to our institutions of high 
er learning. both pubhe and private 

Respect fully. 


R. C. Sresarnes. 


Chairman I: vecutive Ce riittes 
The best thing that hearts that are thankful can do 
Is this: To make thankful some other hea too 
For lives that are grateful and sunny and glad 
To carry their sunshine to hearts that are 
For children who have all they want and to spare 
Their good things wit poor ittle ef ‘ to 

share: 

For this will bring blessings, and h ‘ 
To show we are thankful on Thanksgivil 1) 
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MRS. D. W. READ’S BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
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He comes in the night! He comes in the night! 

He softly, silently comes; 

While little brown heads on the pillows so white 

Are dreaming of bugles and drums. 

cuts through the snow like a ship through the 

foam, 

While the white flakes around him whirl: 

Who tells him I know not, but he findeth the home 
of each good little boy and girl. 


He 


The little red stockings he silently fills, 
Till the stockings will hold no more; 
The bright little sleds for the great snow hills 
Are quickly set down on the floor. 
Then Santa Claus mounts to the roof like a bird, 
And glides to his seat in the sleigh; 
Not the sound of a bugle or drum is heard 
As he noiselessly gallops away. 
Unknown. 
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Thanksgiving Exercises for the Primary 
Grades 
Margaret M. Withrow 


lhanksgiving in the primary grades should 
ade a joyous, happy occasion. 
Pictures, stories, songs and memory gems, 
ould be used to teach the Thanksgiving 
«n. Show pictures of the early Pilgrims 
ind tell the story of their first Thanksgiving. 
leach the little ones that: 
is is the day chosen and set apart, 
For us to count the good gifts God has given; 


d for each blessing with a grateful heart, 
To thank the gracious Father up in heaven.” 


A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 


Brightly smiles the autumn sun, 
When the summer’s work is done: 
Glad to see the garner filled, 

From the field the farmer tilled. 


Summer sun and summer rain, 
Fertile vale and mellow plain; 
and plenty, joy and love, 
\ll are sent us from above. 


Peace 


Chorus: 


Thanksgiving time, oh Thanksgiving time, 
Glad voices sing and merry bells chime, 
And join in a song of Thanksgiving. 


THANKSGIVING ACROSTIC 


For twelve children. Hang cardboard, with 
letters, around necks, blank side out. Each 
turns card after reciting. 


T is for turkey the biggest in town, 

H is for Hattie who baked it so brown: 

\ is for apples the best we could find, 

\ is for nuts that we eat when we've dined: 
K is for kisses for those we love best, 

S is for salad we serve to each guest: 

G is for gravy that every one takes, 

! is for ice-cream that comes with the cakes; 
\V is for verses on peppermint drops, 

I's for inquiries when anyone stops: 

“N's for the way that we nibble our cheese, 
G is for grace with our thanks for ail these. 


WE THANK THEE 
For a recitation. 


For flowers that bloom about our feet 
For tender grass so fresh and sweet: 
For song of bird and hum of bee; 
For all things fair we hear or see, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 
For blue of stream and blue of sky, 
For pleasant shade of branches high: 
For fragrant air and cooling breeze: 
For beauty of the blooming trees, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 
—R. W. Emerson. 





A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 
(A concert recitation). 


It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, 
and to sing praises unto thy name, O most High 


To shew forth thy loving kindness in the mor 
ing, and thy faithfulness every night. 


To serve the Lord with gladness; to come before 
his presence with singing. 


To enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and 
into his courts with praise: to be thankful unto 
him and bless his name. 


O let the nations be glad and sing for joy; for 
thou shalt judge the people righteously, and govern 
the nations upon earth. 


Let the people praise thee, O God: let all the 


people praise thee. 


Then shall the earth vield her increase: and God 
even our own God, shall bless us.—Bible 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 
(To be read or told by the teacher.) 


A long time ago a man named Columbus sailed 
over the sea and found this country: after that 
many peonle came here to live. 

Some of these people were called Pilgrims. They 
sailed over the sea in a shin named the Mayflower 

When the ship came to the shore it was cold and 
snow was on the ground. 

The children said, ‘“‘Where are our new homes’”’ 

“We must build them as soon as we can,” said 
their fathers. 

So the boys helped the men cut down trees and 
build log houses. 

The winter was long and cold. 

In the spring some kind Indians came to see the 
Pilgrims and gave them corn to plant. 

They told the men to plant their corn when the 
white oak leaves were as big as the ears of a 
mouse. 

When the corn was ripe, the Pilgrims said, “We 
will thank God for our food and our homes.” 


So the first Thanksgiving Day was kept in the 
new country.—Stepping Stones to Literature 





GRANDMA'S PUMPKIN PIES 


“‘My mother’s pies are very good 
For common days, but O, my eyes! 
You ought to be at Grandma Gray's, 
Where we all go Thanksgiving davs, 
And taste of Grandma's pumpkin pies 


“The aunts and uncles all are there, 
And cousins, too, of every size: 

And when the turkey’s had his day,”’ 

And Grandma's pudding’s stowed away, 
Then next will come the pumpkin pies 


“Oh, apple pie is very good, 
And chocolate, cream, and mince, likewise 
But if you knew my Grandma Gray 
And tried her cookine you would sav 
Hurrah for Grandma's pumpkin pies!’ 
-Selected 
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Octobe r ith the facults held an informal reception 


to enable the student body to become better ac 
quainted in a soclal way Music, dancing, games 
and refreshments were features of the entertain 
ment which yw ompletely successful 

On October 10th, the trustees held their reguiar 
meeting at the school, most of them being present 


aut dinner on that da 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 

The cony ation addres wa delivered this yeal 
hy Major J. C. Hemphill, editor of the Times-Dis 
patch, who made a scholarly and interesting appeal 
to the great group of young men who heard him. 

The matriculation of students has progressed 
steadilv, and there is another increase in numbers. 
This is the eleventh consecutive year of study, and 
at times marked increase in numerical attendance 

The trustees have accepted President Denny's 
resizneticn, wiil trong resolutions of regret The 
resignation will take effect January 1 

Every possthle pressure was brought to bear on 
President Denry to have him remain in Virginia 
The trustees, the faculty, the alumni, the student 
wdv, the public press, the general public, all united 
in a remarkabte demonstration and protest. If there 
has been an reate, uprising in Virginia in a mat- 
ter of this kind. it has not de veloped in this genera- 
tion 

The new dining hall. the extension of the heating 
plant, and the additions to the power house, consti- 
tute the recent improvements at Washington and 
lee The material development of the University 
in recent vears has been phenomenal 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


On October 24, Senator Vardaman, of Mississippi. 
delivered his lecture on “The Impending Crisis,” be 
fore a large and appreciative audience Some en- 
dorsed heartily the sentiments of the speaker while 
others considered his views and proposed solutions 
of the race problem as too radical. Senator Varda- 
man gave it as his firm conviction that the social 
question affecting the two races will be solved by 


the solution of the political problem. That is, deny 
the negro political equality and he will stop seeking 
social equality. To do this, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi looks for the assistance of all sections to 
repeal the negro suffrage amendment in the Consti- 


tution Mr. Vardaman announced in his introduc- 
tion that this question is not so vital in the more 
northern States, where the whites outnumber the 
negro, but that it is a most vital crisis in the far 
South, where the negro outnumbers the white man 
five to one 

The football game between the teams of Washing- 


and Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute resulted in a score of 5—5. The game was 
played in Roanoke, and was witnessed by the stu- 
dent bodies of both institutions. It was a clean, fast 
rame throughout and a fine exhibition of the great- 
est of college sports. There has always been the 
hest of feelings hetween these two rival teams in 
the State. 

On October 7th 
six (46) more new 
ponding day of last session 
increase in size. but the new 
more mature and better prepared lot 


ton and Lee University 


of this session, there were forty- 
men enrolled than on the corres- 
Not only is there this 
class is composed of a 
of men. 
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EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


The enrollment in the freshman class is larger { 
the present session than at any time in the past 
The personnel is unusually good. 

Arrangements have been made by 
library will be open for longer hours in 
than has been the custom in the past. 
stantly increasing use of the library has 
ticed for several years 

The Young Men's Christian Association has carri: 


which th 
the future 
The co; 
been 1 


on a vigorous campaign for the Bible study classes 
There are few men in college who are not in thes 
lasses. 


Rev. S. B. Vaught, the recently appointed financia 
agent of the college, has entered upon his campaign 


for three hundred thousand dollars ($300,000) fo 
further equipment and endowment of the colleg: 
He reports great interest in this matter and a nun 
be of liberal conributions. A committee of trus 
tees has heen appointed to look after the erection 
of the new central building, which will contain 
lecture rooms, assembly hall and administrativ: 
juarters 

Prof. Ancell St. John has strengthened the wor 
in the department of physics. This department 
in a very flourishing condition and will require new 


soon. 
Charles C 


quarters 


President Weaver has recently de- 


livered a number of educational addresses at Rura 
Retreat and other points. Dr. J. P. McConnell has 
recently delivered educational addresses at Gate 


City, Bland Courthouse and other points. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


After five weeks of work the regular routine of 
the has become pretty well established 
The enrollment is somewhat ahead of that at the 
corresponding period of last session. 

The Demosthenean and Ciceronian literary so- 
cieties have begun their work under very favorable 
auspices, enrolling as active members the great 
majority of the new men. Each society has given 
a reception in honor of its new members, at which 
special programs were given for the instruction ant 
entertainment of the guests. The Y. M. C. A. re 
ception to the whole body of new students was en- 
joyed by all present. At its regularly weekly 
meetings the Y. M. C. A. has had already a num- 
ber of eminent speakers. It was recently ad- 
dressed by the Rev. E. C. Crank, class of ’92, who 
is now general secretary of the laymen’s move- 
ment of the United Synod South. He presented 
forcibly the subject of mission study, emphasizing 
the value to every educated man of a knowledge 
of modern social and religious conditions in for- 
eign lands. 

Prof. F. B. Trotter, class of ‘90, has been elected 
dean of the college faculty of West Virginia Uni- 


session 


versity. 
At a meeting of the board of trustees of the 
Roanoke Woman’s College on October 10, three 


architects submitted plans for the buildings and 
the development of the grounds of the new insti- 
tution. These plans were referred to a committee 
for study, which was also empowered to approve, 
modify, or reject them. It was decided that the 
College shall offer a four-year classical course lead- 
ing to the bachelor’s degree, a preparatory course. 
and a course in music and art. The nominating 
committee was instructed to determine the rnum- 
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of professors and instructors that will be re- 
red at the outset and to make nominations to 

these positions. They are expected to report 
+ the next meeting of the board, early in 1912. 
The report of President Peery showed splendid 
-ylts of his work in canvassing for funds. Gen- 
se interest is being manifested in the institu- 
n and a large number of young ladies are plan- 
ng to enter the College next fall. In order to 
-er the field more quickly, it was decided to 
thorize the officers of the board to call another 
nancial agent. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


Dr. H. H. Sweets, a distinguished alumnus of the 

lege. visited the Hill recently and preached two 
excellent sermons before the students and people of 
the community. 

Robert K. Brock, Esq., son of Professor Henry C. 
Rrock. of the faculty, and one of Hampden-Sidney’s 
most loval alumni, has recently been nominated to 
the State Senate from the 28th Senatcrial District of 
Virginia. He had a hard fight in the primary and 
made a splendid run. 

Dr. Alfred J. Morrison (’95) of the Hill, is per- 
‘ecting his plans for writing a history of Hampden- 
Sidney College. The need for such a work has long 

en felt. and its completion will be awaited with 
much interest. 

In his recent letter to The Nation, Professor Whit- 
ne brings again to the attention of the public Hamp- 
den-Sidnev’s wonderful record of service and 
achievement in Church and State. The facts pre- 
sented tell strongly in favor of the small college, of 
which Hampden-Sidney may be regarded as a typical 
example. 

Presta Grolian left for Winchester on the 23d 
ef October, where he went to attend the Synod of 
Virginia in session there and to represent the college 
before that body. 

On the 19th of October Dr. A. W. McWhorter, of 
the Department of English and History, delivered an 
address before the Botetourt Teachers’ Association 
at Fincastle. Va. His subject was “The True Mission 
ef the Teacher.” 





Vv. M. L. NOTES 


This year has been a record year at the Institute 
from the standpoint of attendance. To date there 
have been 356 cadets enrolled. As this is the 
eapacity of the cadet barracks, this practically means 
that hereafter there will be a waiting list. 

The resignation of Mr. Wintfield, who since 1859 
has been the bass drummer and mender in the post 
tailor shop, has been accepted. Mr. Wintfield’s ser- 
viee at the Institute has been a continuous one, with 
the exception of the time during which he was em- 
plored as an ordnance sergeant in the Confederate 
forces. 

Unusual enthusiasm has been shown this year in 
football. A squad of from thirty to sixty men have 
been out every evening for practice since the season 
opened. Alpha Brumage. of the University of Kansas, 
s the head coach. He is being assisted by Captains 
Kinsolving and Poague, who, as cadets, were star 

avers. The season opened with a practice game 


with the Augusta Military Academy, in which the 
idets were easily the victors. The score was 38 to 
6 Davidson College was defeated, 5 to 0, and even 
‘. and M. College, of North Carolina, lost to the 
cadets by a score of 6 to 5. Randolph-Macon College 


lost by a score of 26 to 0. The next game is with 
Virginia in Charlottesville, and on Thanksgiving the 
team and the entire corps go to Roanoke where they 
meet St. John. 

The Glidden Tourists, on their way to Florida. 
passed through Lexington on the 17th The pilot 
and pacemaker, the latter carrying Governor Hoke 
Smith, of Georgia, arrived about ten Academic 
duties were suspended for an hour to allow the 
corps to pass in review before the visitors. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


The College opened September 20th. with the 
largest attendance in its history. The new dormi- 
tory was ready and was immediately filled. and 
the additional laboratory and lecture rooms were 
all occupied with full classes The attendance at 
this writing is 565, and the enrollment will proba- 
bly exceed that of 1910-11 by 50 students 

The two 100-horse power boilers are already at 
work; also the ice plant and cold storage rooms 

Professor Peake, who is supplying the place of 
Dr. B. W. Arnold, Professor of History now on 
Sabbatic leave in England, has fallen naturally into 
the work and is much appreciated by the students. 
The new equipment for Physics delights Dr Kilby 
especially, and his classes in that subject are large 
and enthusiastic. 

The first lecture of the College course was de- 
livered by Prof. Frank Parsons, late Professor of 
Art in Columbia University, New York. on the ap- 
plication of Art to decorative purposes It dealt 
with practical problems of interior decoration of 
homes, ete., and was much appreciated. 

All of the departments are now settled down to 
the earnest work of the session and the students 
are busily employed. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, HARRISONBURG. Va 


October 26. 1911 

To date 252 students have been enrolled. represent- 
ing about two-thirds of the counties of Virginia. This 
enrollment shows an incretase of 50 per cent or more 
over that of the corresponding date last session 

Another new member of the faculty, not reported 
last month. is Miss Julia Starr Preston, who teaches 
vocal music in the Normal School and holds at the 
same time the position of supervisor of music in the 
city schools of Harrisonburg. Miss Preston was edu- 
cate at Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. and in 
the Normal schools of Pennsyivania. She is a gradu- 
ate of the State Normal School and of the Conserva- 
tory of Music at Indiana, Pa. She has had success- 
ful experience as a teacher. singer, and concert 
organist before coming to Harrisonburg. 

The faculty committee on equipment have pre- 
sented recently to the president a detailed report 
recommending various improvements in the schoo] 
crounds, etc.. as well as large additions to the library 
and laboratories, which will doubtless be carried ont 
as rapidly as funds are available. The most press- 
ing need, perhaps. is experienced in reference te 
additional class rooms and a larger room for the 
school library. 

Miss Rhea Scott, in co-operation with Division 
Superintendent Hulvey, is completing the prepara- 
tions for the Rockingham County School Fair, to be 
held abont the middle of November 

One of the last-year gradnates in the Kindergarten 
Course has opened a kindergarten in the city ef 
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SCHOOL NEWS 


——$.. 


THE WOODSTOCK SCHOOL LEAGUE 


meeting of the citizens of Woodstock was held 
the High School Auditorium on Friday night, 
tober 14th, for the purpose of re-organizing the 
o]| League. 
ire. L. R. Dashiell, of Richmond, Director of 
( ens’ Leagues in the State, gave a very inter- 
ng talk on the work the four hundred leagues of 
State are doing and what a league can do. Mrs. 
iell then proceeded to re-organize the league in 
odstock by the election of the following officers 
hairmen of committees: 
irs. FE. E. Stickley, President. 
\irs. J. M, Bauserman, First Vice-president: 
} L.. Gibbs, Second Vice-president; Mrs. 
man, Third Vice-president. 
Mrs. G. Harry Haun, Secretary. 
Mrs. Daniel Lichliter, Treasurer. 
‘irs. W. O. Nicodemus, Committee on Member- 
hij 
Miss Alice Coffman, Committee on Entertainment 


Mrs. 
Luther 


Mr. C. V. Shoemaker, Committee on Grounds and 
Buildings 

Mrs. W. H. Newman, Committee on Visiting 
Schools. 


Thirty-eight names were enrolled as members of 
the league. 

The time and place set for the next meeting is 
Friday, November 3d at 7:30 P. M., in the Audito- 
rium of the High School. 

In order that all may understand the plan and 
scope of the league the constitution and by-laws are 
given below. 


CONSTITUTION FOR THE CITIZENS’ LEAGUE OF WOODSTOCK 


Article I. This league shall be called the School 
and Civic League of Woodstock and shall form a 
branch of the Virginia Co-operative Education As- 
sociation. 

Article II. The object of this league shall be to 
aid in advancing the social, civic and school inter- 
ests of this community. 

Article TIl. (a) Any person interested in the ob- 
jects of the league may become a member. (b) Each 
member shall be entitled to vote at all meetings of 
the league. 

Article IV. 
a president, 
president, 


The officers of the league shall be 
a first vice-president, a second vice- 
a third vice-president, a secretary, and 
treasurer; and such others as the league may deem 
advisable. Five members shall constitute a quorum. 

Article V. The general management of the league 
shall be vested in an executive committee to con 
sist of the officers and three members, to be elected 
at its annual meeting. 

Article VI. The league shall hold annual meetings 
in the months of May and October and such other 
regular or special meetings as it may deem neces- 
sary. Special meetings may be called by the presi- 
dent or on written request of three members. 

Article VII. In order that this league may be in 
touch with the general work for the improvement of 
educational conditions throughout the State, it shall 
enroll itself with the Director of Citizens’ Leagues 
as the Co-operative Education Association of Vir- 
£inia and send a formal report of its progress in 
November and May of each year. 

\rticle VIIL. This constitution may be amended 


by two-thirds vote of the members present at any 
regular meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The league shal! meet the first Friday evenine 
of every month at 7:30 in the High School Audito- 
rium, unless other time and place be designated b» 
the league. 

2. The dues shall be twenty-five cents a year 
3. The league shall have the following 
mittees: Membership, Entertainment, Grounds 

suildings, and Visiting. 

4. All the officers of the league, including the 
chairman of the above named committees, shall be 
elected by the league at the annual meeting in Octo 
yer. 

5. All standing committees shall consist of not 
less than three and not more than five members, in- 
cluding the chairman. Each chairman shall appoint 
the members of his own committee, unless otherwise 
directed by the league. 

6. These by-laws may 
thirds vote of the members present at 
meeting. 


com- 
and 


be amended by a_ two- 
any requiar 


REAUTIFYING THE GROUNDS. 

The league hopes during the year to draw up a 
plan for planting the grounds in appropriate trees 
and shrubbery. We believe it better to form a 
definite plan for planting the grounds and then fol- 
low it out, then to do promiscuous planting without 
due regard to the effect when the trees and shrub- 
bery have matured. Lying by the railroad as it 
does this ought to be made a beautiful and attrac- 
tive place, a miniature park of our place. 


THE LIBRARY. 


We plan to enlarge our library, not alone for the 
benefit of the schocl, but that it may serve the town 
as well. We need first a standard reference encyclo- 
paedia which we hope to purchase soon. We hope to 
add during the year many other valuable books. 
Books donated to the library will be greatly appre- 
ciated. : 

It is our purpose to add scientific apparatus from 
iime to time to the equipment already on hand, se 
that the work in our science course may be done in 
a satisfactory manner. 

In brief we hope to encourage and help the work 
of the school in whatever way we can. 

Mes. E. E. Stickiry, President. 
Mrs. G. H. Hawn, Secretary. 


THE SCHOOL RALLY IN BUCKINGHAM 

Or Saturday, September 20, 1911, an educational 
rally of marked importance was held at Bucking- 
ham Courthouse. The County Teachers’ Association, 
which met that day, had a program which created 
much enthusiasm and caused no little favorable 
comment. 

Prof. Oregon F. Morgan, a prominent educator of 
Minnesota, for many vears head of large high schools 
in his State, was elected president of the County 
Association for the present year: Prof. Harry 


Turner, principal of the St. Andrew's High School, 
vice-president: 


was elected and Mrs. Julia Kyle, 





8? 
teacher of the primary grade in the Dillwyn High 
School, was elected secretary and treasurer. 

Supt. Plummer F. Jones opened the afternoon 
session with an address upon progress in all educa- 
tional matters, calling the attention of the teachers 
io the observance of Patrons’ Day on-the -27th of 
October, and stating the requirement of the indi- 


vidual drinking-cup in all 
Supt. Jones wanted the 


the of the county. 


teachers to explain fully to 


schools 


all patrons and pupils of the schools the reasons 
for the individual drinking-cup until every citizen 
of the county had learned a lesson of hygiene. He 
wanted Patror Day observed for two purposes; to 
raise funds for beautifying and improving the build 
ing and grounds of the school and to bring patrons 


with 
ing educated 


in more direct contact the schools where their 
children are be The address was lis- 
tened to with much interest, and there were pledges 
made that many advances which were urged would 
be adopted 
Prof. Morgan 
Arvonia High 
convincing address 
which was much 
Mrs. W. WM. G 
grades in the 
able paper upon 
lish.” 
Prof 
High School 
the teacher to 
Workman and 
Mrs. Julia Kyle read a paper on “Spelling.” This 
paper was much commented upon anc elicited a 
number of speeches upon the value of the ability to 
spell and its woful disregard in so many of the 
higher educationa! institutions of the present day. 
Prof. G. H trown, principal of the Buckingham 
High School, spoke upon the value of “The Study 
ot History.” Prof. Harry Turner delivered an ad- 
dvess upon the need of a regular system of grading 
in the schools of the county and the State. A com- 
mittee appointed to get data from all quarters 
and arrange such a for Buckingham county. 
The -next meeting of the Association was ap- 
pointed to he held in the Arvonia High School on 
‘he second Saturday in May, 1912 
Steps have been taken to place 
drinking-cup in every school of the 
coolers will be provided either by the patrons or 
the local hoards Ritchie's “Primer of Sani- 
tation” will be taught in every school to every pupil, 


principal of the splendid new 
delivered an eloquent and 
upon “School Management,” 
commented upon 
Ransom, teacher of the primary 
Graded School, read a valu- 
of the “Study of Eng- 


now 
School 


Concord 
the subject 
Walter the Dillwyn 
relation of 
“The 


Kenny, principal of 
forcibly upon the 
pupils upon the subject, 


Material.” 


} 

gsnNoKe 
his 

Hig 


was 
system 


individual 
county. Water 


the 


school 


and libraries will be placed in as many schools as 
will raise the necessary fifteen dollars In some 
schools Audubon Societies will be formed. 

It is expected that the county Board of Super- 


visors will next spring agree to raise the school levy 
from thirty to forty cents upon the hundred dollars. 
This thev have persistently refused to do for two 
vears in suecession. Interest in education and the 
demand for more funds will undoubtedly 
force the supervisors to take more modern views of 
this question. 


school 


SCHOOL OCTOBER 21ST, 


A BIG 


FAIR 


SUCCESS 


CUMBERLAND 


Special to Virginia Journal of Education 


The second School Fair held in this county was a 
decided improvement over the one held last year 
Saturday, 21st. was indeed a red-letter day for 


children of Cumberland. Premiums were 


as tollows 


the school 
awarded 
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Best Yield in entire county, One Acre of Corn, to 
J. W. Goodman, Jr., 90 bushels: Best Yield of Corn, 
Hamilton district to Charlie Barker, 79 1-7 bushels: 
Second Yield of Corn, Hamilton district to Clayton 
Duncan, 66 bushels; Best Yield of Corn, Madison 
district, to J. W. Goodman, Jr., 90 5-12 bushels. No 
second award. 

Jest Yield of Corn, Randolph district to 
Budd, 45 bushels. No second award. 

Best Ten Ears Corn, Hamilton district, to Ren 
nick Suttun; Second Ten Ears Corn, Hamilton dis 
trict to Nash Anderson; Third Ten Ears Corn, Ham. 
ilton district, to Clayton Duncan. 

Three premiums for best Ten 
son district, were awarded respectively to J. W 
Goodman, Jr.; Ned Gilliam and Emerson Strader. 

Three premiums for best Ten Ears Corn in Ran 
dolph district were awarded respectively to Clyde 
Foster, James Badgett and Earl Budd. 

Four premiums for best hand-made cook apron in 
entire county were awarded respectively to Misses 
Hattie Brown, Annie Johnson,. Lucy Adams and 
Annie Adams. 

Four premiums for the best loaf of bread in en- 
tire county were won respectively by Misses Mary 
L. Badgett, Mary Anderson, Fanny Godsey and Fior- 
ence Tatum. 

Best pound cake in entire county was made by 
the following prize winners: Misses Annie Vaughan, 
Fanny Godsey, Hattie Brown and Mary L, Badgett 

Four premiums for the best lady’s plain handker- 
chief in entire county were won respectively by 
Misses Annie Brown, Mattie Jeffries, Lena Faris 
and Kathleen Davis. 


Best plain laver cake with chocolate fillings in 
entire county was made by the following young 
ladies: Misses Winnie Davis, Hattie Brown, Sophie 
Goodman and Linnet Brouse. 

Premiums will be awarded 


Earl 


Zars Corn in Madi- 


for letters, composi- 


tions and essays, as soon as the judges report to 
the division superintendent. Demonstrator J. T. 


Oliver, of Buckingham county, judged the corn: Mrs 


C. D. Diggs, Miss Alice Carter and Mrs. Sidney 
Downy were the judges for aprons and handker- 
chiefs. The age of each exhibitor was considered 


by this committee. They requested that all exhibits 
be classed by age next vear. Mrs. Sam Davis, Mrs 
Phil Edgar, and Mrs. Virgil Gilliam, adjudged bread 
and cakes. 

Funds for the fair were provided by Mr. T. O 
Sandy, County Schoo! Board; E. R. Davis, David 
Stuart, C. M. Smith, Paul McRae, C. W. Dickinson, 
Jr., C. D. Diggs, B. B. Woodson, First National Bank, 
Farmville: The Farmville Herald, and some busi 
ness firms of Farmville. 

The best exhibit from a single school will prob- 


ably be exhibited at the Farmville Fair next week. 
C. W. Dickerson, Jr. 
WARWICK COUNTY P 
Morrison, Va., October 30, 1911. 
The white teachers of Warwick county held a 


meeting here to-day and organized a branch of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 
Superintendent of Schools, J. S 
paper. in which he pointed out the great progress 
made in this county during the two years of the 
present administration. He showed that the school 
balances of the county had increased $4,779.02, not- 
withstanding the fact that several creditable schoo!- 


Eastman, read a 
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had been built and the pay of teachers in 
ounty, as a whole, had been increased. He 
ill teachers to read the Virginia Journal of 
on, and advocated the organization of School 
vement Leagues, pointing out the material 
«ial advantages to be derived from them. He 
tated that a four-room building conforming to 
plans and specifications would be erected at 
eh during the year, and that an effort would 
ide to Improve the colored schools. 
rintendent Eastman in his address touched 
he principle phases of administration and 
ision 
following papers were read by teachers: 
ovement of Teachers in Service, C. T. Ward. 
Haliburton Method, Miss Alice Healy. 
tine Factors in Class-Room Management, Miss 





Arr E. Smith. 
Advantages and Disadvantages of Offering 
Y Mrs. Flora W. Bratton. 
| One-Room School as a Social Center, Miss 
en Crawford 
Yours truly, 
C. T. Worn. 
To the Editor of the Virginia Journal of Education: 


Dear Sir.—This description has received favorable 

mment as the work of a school girl aged 15 years. 
t shows at least close observation. 

We have the only picture of the old West End 
Public Schoolhouse. I had the honor to be principal 

the old school twenty-two terms. That building 
las now been changed into a tenant house. I was 
principal of the new school one term. 

If you would like some information about these 
schools I shall be glad to write it and send the pic- 
tures I shall have to request vou to return them 
is they are the only copies we have. 

Very sincerely yours, 
iva E., Cow tina. 
R. F. D. No. 3, Alexandria, Va. 


} 


The View From Our School Windows. 


Written by Miss Mary Chauncey, age 15 vears, a 
ipil of the West End School, Fairfax county, Va.. 
ir Alexandria, Va.) Miss Eva FE. Cowling, 
rincipal 
This description was written, and read by Miss 
Ma Chauncey at the closing exercises of the 
“hool, May, 1919. The first year we entered the 
school-house 
describing the view frem our school windows 
hard to know where to begin, the charming 
scape is made up of so many beautiful pictures. 
nk the situation of our school-house must be 


‘ 


j 


king to the north we can see the city of Wash- 
i. the capital of the United States, and on a 
day we can even see the tall shaft of Wash- 
s monument Directly back of us, is the 
Washingion Park. formerly known as 
ters Hill. Our school grounds are a part of 
ter’s Hill 
‘7 ur western windows we can see the two 
Cirs lying side by side like twin lakes. They 
Alexandria with water. Stretching still 
er back to the northeast lies “Fort Ellsworth,” 
1 in honor of Colonel Ellsworth, who was 
by Jackson in the Marshall Horse, in Alex- 
a, Virginia. when he attempted to take down 
onfederate flag in 1861. 


Our school faces the south Directly in front of 
us is the old public road known as “Little River 
Turnpike.” This road is travelled by vehicles of 
all description, from the antiquated ox-<art to the 
modern automobile. 

Looking beyond the “Little River Turnpike” to 
the south, our gaze meets the rural districts around 
Alexandria. We see the beavtiful hills where “Fort 
Lyon” once stood. These hills are covered with a 
variety of trees, which in different seasons change 
their appearance. 

In autumn their leaves are tinged with crimson 
and gold, russet and brown, and sometimes seem to 
he veiled in a purple haze. Then in winter their 
naked branches are sometimes decked with the 
dazzling snow, which clings to their out-stretched 
boughs. In the spring, the trees put on a new dress 
of soft, tender. delicate shades of green, which grad 
ually deepen into a darker green, as the summer 
advances. I love to look at the trees: they suggest 
“grandeur, strength, and grace.” They speak of 
God. 

In the meadows around these hills, we can see 
the cattle and the sheep peacefully grazing Here 
there are also the cultivated fields of the farmer. 

Near be is the Cameron dairy farm, and the old 
Cameron mill, which has been erinding and grinding 
the grain for many vears. Still farther to the south 
we can see several more dairy farms. Towards the 
southwest we can see a well-kept stock farm These 
represent the agricultural interests of our com- 
munity. 

As we look towards the southeast, we see the 
beautiful and historic Potomac River. 

On a clear day it is calm and peaceful, reflecting 
the beautiful, blue sky on its placid surface. On a 
stormy day. its waters are muddy. restless and anery 
looking. We can see spanning across this majesti: 
river, the bridge which leads to Mt. Vernon, the 
beautiful and famous home of George Washington 

Looking across the river we can see the shores of 
Maryland. 

From the eastern windows we can sec the Union 
Station, and the steam cars coming and going to 
and from all parts of our country. 

This represents modern progress It helps to 
carry on the commerce and transportation of our 
country. 

Manufacturing is represented by the Steam Pump 
factory and the Old Dominion Glass factory. Other 
industries are represented by the grocery and feed 
store and the village blacksmith. 

From the eastern windows we can see, also, the 
old historic city of Alexandria. Va It spreads out 
hefore us with its many church spires, marking the 
places of worship. Among them is the spire of the 
old colonial Christ church, of which George Wash- 
ington was a vestryman. The steeple of the market 
house, and the old town clock can be plainly seen 

When we look towards the southeast, near the 
tiver, we can see the silent city of the dead, with 
its monuments glistening in the sunlight. It carries 
our thoughts to the higher, holier life beyond it 
teaches us in the language of the poet 

“It is not all of life to live.” and because we have 
the blessed hope of the resurrection “It is not ail 
of death to die.” 


Whittier writes: 


“Life is ever lord of Death, and Love can never 
lose its own.” 


If we have the ears to hear, and the eves to see 
these beautiful pictures are an education They 
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will teach us many valuable lessons and important 
truths 

Our surroundings are steeped in history. 

If we would study nature, as we look out on the 
ever changing scene ve can come close to Nature's 
heart, and learn to look up to Nature's God. 


Special to the Virginia Journal of Education. 


Cartersville, Va., Oct. 1, 1911. 
On Saturday, Sept. 20th, the white teachers of 
Cumberland county met at Cumberland Court- 


contracts and 
Association. 


signing 
Teachers’ 


house for the purpose of 
reorganizing the County 


The Association ws reorganized with Mr. Blake 
T. Newton, Princiral of Hamilton High School 
as president, and M Bessie Stuart, of the Cum- 
berland High School, as secretary and treasurer. 
The following delegates were appointed to attend 
the State Teacher’ Association, which meets at 
Norfolk, Va., during Thanksgiving week: Mrs. 
George Adams and Mr. Blake T. Newton, dele- 
rates: Miss Elizabeth James and Mrs. Garnett, 


alternates. 

The industrial 
berland was well 
hibits of canned tomatoes and 
put up by the “Girls’ Canning Clubs” 
schools of the county Owing to 
weather conditions, against which 
to contend, and the comparative newness of this 
industry in the Cumberland schools, the exhibits 
were not large. But judging from the enthusiasm 
shown, and the dogged persistence with which the 
girls stuck to their work through adverse condi- 
tions, we cannot help but feel very much en- 
couraged over the future prospects of the canning 


feature of education in Cum- 
represented by the splendid ex- 
other canned fruits, 
of the various 
the unusual 
the girls had 


clubs in this county. 
After the business of signing contracts, of re- 
organizing the association, and of awarding the 


prizes on the exhibits was completed, the meeting 


was addressed by several prominent educators, 
among whom were Mr. D. C. Caldwell, former 
president of the Louisiana State Normal,, Miss 


Ella Agnew, State Agt. Girls’ Demonstration Club, 
and Supt. C. W. Dickinson, Jr. 

The Cumberland County School Fair will be 
held October 21st, at Cumberland courthouse. 
The children and teachers a!l over the county are 
taking a live interest in the school fair, and we 
hope that this will be the most successful fair in 
the history of the county. 


Raines, Virginia. 
Nov. 4, 1911. 


Virginia Journal of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Perhaps it might be of interest to those engaged 
in school*improvements, leagues, etc., to hear of 


the results obtained in the various Negro Schools 
of Cumberland county by observing October 27th 
as a clean-up day with patrons, pupils, and 
teachers. 


While all the teachers did not observe the 27th, 
due to one cause or another, those who did ob- 
serve that date certainly helped the schools. 

As far as possible, parents and children met at 
the schools in the morning with rakes, hoes, 
wagons, teams, saws, axes, hammers, and other 
tools, soap, cloths, and scrub pails, lime and 
brushes for white-washing and there worked hari 
in clearing yards, hauling lumber, building out- 
houses, scrubbing school-rooms, and doing num- 


berless other things, until late in the evening, after 
which worthy programs were rendered by the 
pupils 

The teachers who did not observe the 27th are 
going to use another Friday in the near future. 

Although the patrons were not in large num- 
bers, still those who came were interes‘ed. It is 
very evident that it was worth the while to carry 
out the suggestion of ‘‘Patrons’ Day.” 

Yours for success, 
ALIDA BANKS. 
Adial, Va., October 28, 1911 
The Virginia Journal of Education: 

I observed Patrons’ Day, and accomplished a good 
deal I did not have a large attendance, but the 
all worked faithfully on the grounds, and did right 
much, cutting down shrubbery, planting flowers and 
trees After enioving a good dinner we had recita- 
tions and Then a league was organized wit! 
the following officers: 

President. Mrs. Richard 
Mrs. Ada Harris: Secretary 
Treasurer, Miss Effie Harris. 

Please send us literature, and tell us how to carr 
on the work. 


songs 


Vice-President 
Sara, Harris 


Coleman: 
Miss 


Yours very truly, 
Miss May BALLARD, 
Adial, Nelson county. 
have had a picture of the school 
a photographer. 


P. S.—I would 
but could not get 


Page and Rappahannock H. 8S. Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation met Oct. 6th and 7th, inst. in Sperryville 
The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: Prof. Mitchell, President; Profs. Brad- 
ford and Hite, Vice-Presidents, and Prof. J. M 
Shuler, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The discussions were opened by round-table 
talks, conducted by Division Supt. Prof. Jno. H 
Booton. Miss Broadess read a paper, subject, 
Primary Reading, Prof Hite, a paper on ‘Moral 


Education.”’ Prof. J. M. Shuler discussed sub- 
ject, ‘“‘Relation of Principal to Teachers and 
Pupils. There were many other interesting talks 


An oratorical and declaimer’s contest will be held 
during next meeting, 2d Friday and Saturday in 
April, 1912. 
Buena Vista, Va., Oct. 21, 1911. 
A full and interesting meeting of the teachers of 
Rockbridge county and Buena Vista, was held in 
this city on the 16th and 17th inst. A great many 
took part in the discussions and all seemed pleased 
with the meeting. J. P. McCLUER, 
Division Superintendent. 


A LITERARY GARDEN 
bud, the 





The adjectives begin to verbs 
sprout; 

Of prepositions quite a brood are shyly peeping out 

An interjection, here and there, hides like a timid 
thing: 

While budding pronouns 


coming spring. 


begin to 


everywhere denote th 


The verbs soon will be in bloom, the nouns begin to 
blow; 

The outer world 
ice and snow. 

But sheltered from the outside strife where storm: 
and blizzards rage, 

We notice many signs of life upon the football page. 


is swathed in gloom, we still have 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


rhe annual Institute of Loudoun County Teachers, 
s held at Leesburg, in the high school building, 
September 2ist and 22d. The meeting was pre- 
ed over by Supt. W. G. Edmonson. 
For the opening exercises, “America” was sung, 
{| prayer was offered by the superintendent. 
Supt. Edmondson made a report on last schoo! 
ir, and said that he felt very much encouraged 
er the progress made. There was an increased 
nthlv average of 103 pupils over last vear and 
at the increase resulted largely from the great 
mber of home visitations, which was 500 visits 
f teachers to homes more than last year. The sum 
$2,200 more than the year before was appropri- 
ted by the State to this countv. He thinks the 
reat interest shown by the teachers in the conven- 
on at Richmond last Thanksgiving had much to 
vith it. 


4 report for work of the Civic Improvement 
Leagues was asked for, and manv excellent reports 
eceived. Waterford raised over $500, for furniture, 
libraries, concrete walks. ete. Lincoln League has 
set hitching posts, planted flowers. bought a piano, 
ind built concrete walks. The school has from 75 
to 1090 barrels of apples on trees planted some years 
ago. Lovettsville League has added to enrollment, 
bnilt stables for the horses of pupils from a distance, 
drilled a well and built concrete walks—and “Ash- 
hurn’—says the Division Superintendent, “is in the 
forefront of achievement; educaticnal sentiment has 
heen revolutionized there.” 

Miss Russell made the report for Waterford; Mr. 
Furnas, for Lincoln; Mrs. Vincel, for Lovettsville, 
nd Mrs. Sellers, for Ashburn. 

On the subject, “One-Room School Library,” Miss 
Lunceford, Miss Ish, Miss Dawson and Mrs. Furnas 
made valuable suggestions on How the library can be 
used to advantage. 

Mrs. Furnas gave a vocal solo, “The Bridge,” 
which was much enjoyed, especially by all who are 
familiar with that beautiful poem of Lonefellow’s. 

At noon the teachers and visitors were served a 
lunch on the school grounds, by the teachers, pupils 
and friends of Leesburg School. 

“Relation of Teacher to Community” was discussed 

Messrs. Simpson and Snodgrass. Thev believe that 
the teacher is a factor for good or for bad—that 
they are shapine the lives and destinies of men- 
ind how important it is for the teacher to be of 
Christian character. 

Mrs. Howard M. Hoge was introduced and made an 
interesting address on the work of the W. C. T. U., 
hich has been encouraging. She said that last ses- 
ion she wrote to every teacher in the county about 
the prizes offered, and had gotten so few answers 
that she was ashamed to say how many. 
Mr. Howard M. Hoge spoke for a few moments on 

vork he had been doing in connection with the 
s Corn Club. He says that a man’s character 
ike a cornfield—if the weeds are allowed to grow, 
the corn cannot, 

Miss Virginia Taylor gave a _ recitation—‘Bobby 
“Shaft.” It was a beautiful story, well rendered. 
Prof. Settle made an address on “Debating Socie- 

and Athletics.” He savs that through these the 
s‘hool can be made the rallying point for the com- 

nity, especially the younger members, and that 


the biggest thing that drives boys from the country 


“Nothing going on.” 

Prof. D. G. Cooley made a motion that the Super- 

tendent name an hour and place for a meeting of 
principals for the purpose of organizing a De- 
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bating League and Athletic League. This meeting 
was held on the next day and the two leagues or 
ganized. A committee reported that it was their be 
lief that most of the work should be done on the 
Literary Society, as the Athletic part would take 
care of itself. 

Rev. Moffett opened the exercises on the second 
day by reading the 121st Psalm and offering prayer 
“Nearer My God to Thee” was sung. 

Most of the morning’s work consisted of mode! 
classes. Miss Jessie McEnery taught the primary 
class in reading, Miss Anna Meade Haskins, Fourth 
grade reading. and Miss Bell Anna Heller, the 
phonic class. The work was well done. 

Miss Virginia Taylor read an excellent paper on 
“Definite Results in English Work.” This paper will 
be published later, with Miss Tavlor’s permission. 

Mr. J. H. Binford, of Richmond, who represents 
the Civic Improvement League, made an address that 
was entertaining and helpful He says that the 
teacher should take the initiative in all work for 
the good of the community. 

In the afternoon. Miss Russell read a splendid 
paper on “Arithmetic in Grades,” and Prof. Cob- 
ham one on, “Practical Usefulness of High School 
Latin.” 

Prof. Snodgrass offered a resolution in the name 
of the teachers and visitors of the Institute, thank 
ing the good people of Leesburg school for their en- 
tertainment 

Miss Grace Brooks recited “The Old Maid's Pray- 
er’ so well that the audience would not be contented 
until she recited another, “My Name’s Tommy.” 

The Teachers’ Association was re-organized. Mr 
A. C. Mevers was elected president: Miss Ida F. 
Dawson, vice-president, and M. B. Costello, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Mr. Simpson offered this resolution: 

Rrsotvep, That a committee be appointed to as- 
cist the Secretary in soliciting members. The fol- 
lowing named persons were appointed: Miss Vir- 
ginia Tavlor, Jefferson; Miss Laura Ish, Broad Run; 
Miss Ida Dawson, Mercer: Mrs. N. M. Vincel, Lovetts 
ville: Miss Ellen Metzger, Leesburg 

M. B. Costreiio, Secretary. 


AMONG THE BOOKS 


“A LATIN PRIMER.” 


By H.C. Nutting, Ph. D. American Book Co. 
Perhaps most teachers will agree that the average 
pupil does not begin Latin early enough, and is 
pressed too hard in the first stages of his course. 
There is an almost frantic effort the first year to 
cram into the untrained mind the words ahd con- 
structions which will make it possible to begin 
reading Cwsar at the opening of the second year. The 
result is that teacher and taught work under high 
pressure, always with a feeling of strain, often with 
a feeling of discouragement. In the majority of 
cases, the work is improperly done: the facts are 
not mastered, the material is not digested, and the 
foundation upon which subsequent work must rest 
is insecure. The teacher does his best, the pupil 
labors faithfully and vet failure comes. The cause 


is plain: the pace has been too rapid, time for as 
similating the subject matter has not been given, all’ 
the study per se has been stifled. 


interest in 
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The 
school 
they arrange to 
to the work which is now 
the pupil's knowledge of 
justify the att 


result would be 
authorities would 


would 


more satisfactory if our 
recognize the conditions as 
devote two years 
crowded into one. After 
English is sufficient to 
mpt to study a foreign tongue, one 

grammar grades would 
followed by the usual 
would bring master’s a 


and success 


exist and 


year's study of Latin in the 
give a preparatior 
course in the 
sense of 


which, 
! izh h Ol, 


power, enthusiasm, 


i 

With the 
course may he 
University of 


that such safe and sane 
Prof. H. C. Nutting, of the 
California, has prepared “A Latin 
Primer,” embodying the results of his efforts with 
his own children to arouse an interest in Latin and 
to impart a real working knowledge of the 
tials to immature minds 


hope some 


adopted 


essen- 


Let the author speak for himself as to his purpose 
and method “T have.” says he (page 5), “aimed 
particularly at four things: 

(1) To lay a broad and sure foundation of forms. 

(2) To impress through constant use a limited 
number of the most fundamental constructions 

(2) To make thoroughly familiar, by continued 
repetition, a working vocabulary of something less 
than four hundred words 

(4) To infuse a large 
into the work.” 

This seems an eminently wise and sound confes- 
sion of faith, and the author seems to have been 
quite successful in carrying his plan into execution. 
Stress is laid on oral work, not that a pupil may 
learn to speak Latin: but that he may have his 
auditory and vocal memory so trained that he may 
he able to give the English equivalent when he 
hears the Latin word, to say the Latin word when 
he thinks the English equivalent. 

Some of us may dissent from the position taken 
by the author when he (page 9), “Personally, 
I find that it works well to postpone definition until 
forms are put to actual use’; but all will agree that 
he is near the heart of the matter when he says 
(page 10) to the teacher: “Three things only are 
necessary: Have patience; keep good models before 
the pupil’s eve and ear; repeat often.” 

The book is made attractive by cuts and illustra- 
tions throughout, which are helpful not only in im 
pressing the vocabulary, but in giving an air of 
reality to the study of the language. These picto- 
rial helps serve, too, to bring home to the child 
the too often forgotten fact that the Romans were 
men like us, with the same general needs and feel- 
ings and aspirations. Indeed, the whole book pro- 
duces the impression upon the reader that Latin is 
not dead but is suited to the expression of every-day 
ideas and universal ideals We find not only the 
adaptations of the old-fashioned fables, but also 
portrayals of family life and daily experiences. The 
usual disconnected sentences are given in plentiful 
abundance: but there are also large blocks of con 
nected dealing with all sorts of interesting 
subjects, ranging from picnics in the woods to thrill- 
ing incidents of Indian wars and frontier life. 

Of course, among so much that is admirable, it 
may well be that each may find something which he 
thinks should have been differently treated. 

The stickler for orderly arrangement and formal 
development may, perhaps, think that Dr. Nutting 
has put asunder things which should be joined to 
gether. Some of us may wonder why the second 
conjugation is taken up before the first: why esse 
and habere are mingled hodge-podge fashion; why 


degree of human interest 


Says 


prose 


regular and irregular verbs are introduced side by; 
why the fourth and the fifth deciensions are 
not treated eariier than Lessons 53 and 59; why the 
pronouns are so scattered. The truth is that this js 
the first definite effort to meet the needs of young 
pupils in a wise and rational way. The author 
blazing the trail and is a pioneer in this field. 
Without testing a book in actual class-room work 
no one can speak positively as to its value; but or 
is at least justified in saying that “A Latin Prin 
is a step in the right direction. 


side; 


Intended for with 
grammar grades—where Latin should be begun—it 
is pedagogically sound in that it contains a maxi 
mum of forms and a minimum of syntax, brings the 
pupil early into contact with the language in mass 
and presents the study in a way to inspire interest 
and to produce the impression that Latin has a use 
and is not merely a relic of the past, the dead and 
fossilized speech of a bygone race. 

W. H. Wuitine, Jr. 
Hampden-Sidney, Va., Nov. 3, 1911. 


use young children in the 


Doctor Dresslar’s “American Schoolhouses.” 4 
bulletin issued by the Bureau of Education at Wasb- 
ington, is one of the most timely studies in present 
day educational problems. “The twentieth century 
will be characteristically a century of school build 
ing as the eleventh and twelfth centuries were cen 
turies of church building.” The few books that 
treat specifically the matter of proper standards of 
schoolhouses, have been written in the past half 
decade. These books have been written after a 
propaganda for more sanitary school environment 
“Modern Schoolhouses” is a volume very much on 
the plan of Doctor Dressler’s book, but was pre 
pared by architects and probably intended to be 
used by architects. “American Schoolhouses” is a 
handy volume written by a professional education- 
ist. The book contains a happy combination of 
scientific discussion and photographic demonstration 
of all phases of the school-building art. It is a very 
accurate and full presentation of the efforts of the 
American people to give to their children the best 
possible conditions under which to pursue their 
studies. Doctor Dressler has considered scientif- 
cally and exhaustively the entire gamut of points 
that must be kept in mind by those who build schoo! 
houses. He takes the primary unit of school, the 
class-room, and gives careful attention to its size 
acoustics, light, blackboards, the doors and floors 
cloak-rooms, halls, stairways, The following topic 
indicate the scope covered by the discussions: loca 
tion of a schoolhouse, foundations, special rooms 
latrines, and urinals, lighting, ventilation and equip 
ment. 

About half of the volume is given up to cuts of 
school buildings and floor-plans. Some of the cuts 
show the interior of the schoolrooms with pupils at 
work. 

This bulletin should serve as a guide to those 
who have the responsibility of building schoolhouset 
and to teachers who are seeking information as to 
equipping a school. 

It is of local interest to know that the Rison Park 
school building in Danville, Va., is shown as one of 
the many model school buildings of the country. 

CorNELIvus J. HEATWOLE, 


Department of Education, State Normal School, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. 
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DON'T WAIT until December when we are rushed 
rders. but send three two-cent stamps T+ DAY for 
vy of 1000 miniature Ulustrations, two pictures anda 

ed Bird Picture and select NUW—and have so much 
r Christmas shopping done. 


Che Perry Pictures cost only 
ONE CENT EACH Siseth 26. Postpeld. 


send $1 for art set of 100 pictures From it you can 
e four choice gifts. Or send 2% cents for 25 art subjects, 
Madonnas, or ® for children. 
Larger. TWO-CENT and FIVE-CENT sizes. Smaller, 
iA\F-CENT size. 


BEAUTIFUL FOR 
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CHRISTMAS GlIrTS 





An ARFOTYPE, On paper, 22 x 28, for framing, makes a choice gift. 75 cents. Send 40 cents for Cupid Awake or Cupid Asleep 


size ¥ x 12, or 80 cents for both. 


te TEACH THE THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS STORIES WITH THE PERRY PICTURES 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 222, Malden, Mass 





THE AULD HOOSE 


Ou! the auld hoose, the auld hoose, 
What tho’ the rooms were wee! 
Oh! kind hearts were dwelling there, 
And bairnies fu’ o’ glee; 

The wild rose and the jessamine 
Still hang upon the wa’ 

How mony cherished memories 
Do they. sweet flow’rs, reca’! 


Oh! the Auld Laird, the Auld Laird 
Sae canty kind and crouse; 
ow mony did he welcome, to 
His ain wee dear auld hoose! 
The leddy too, sae gently, 
There sheltered Scotiand’s heir 
And clipt a lock wi’ her ain hand 
Frae his lang yellow hair. 


The mavis still doth sweetly sing, 
The bluebells sweetly blaw; 

The bonnie Earn’s windling still 
But the auld hoose is awa’ 

The auld hoose, the auld hoose, 
Deserted tho’ ve be, 

There ne’er can be a new hoose 
Will seem sae fair to me. 


Still flourishing the auld pear tree 
The bairnies liked to see; 

And oh! how ofter did they speir 
Vhen ripe they a’ wad be? 

he voices sweet, the wee bit feet, 
Ave rinnin’ here and there; 

The merry shout oh! whiles we greet 
To think we'll hear nae mair. 


For they a’ wide are scatter’d noo! 
Some to the Indies gane; 
And ane alas! to her lang hame; 
Not here we'll meet again. 
kirkyard, the kirkyard 
Wi’ flowers o’ every hue; 
sheltered by the holly’s shade 
An the dark sombee yew. 
The setting sun, the setting sun! 
How glorious it gaed doun! 
The cloudy splendour raised our hearts 
cloudless skies aboon! 


The auld dial, the auld dial! 
[t told how time did pass: 

‘the wintry winds ha’e dang it doun 
Now hid mang weeds and grass. 





“LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY” 


Oh, the love in His face 
And the joy in His heart 

As He looks into mine 

While I'm praving apart, 

And says, “When ye pray, 
Say, Our Father.” 


Oh, the faith He begets 
And the praise He inspires, 
When I look back at Him 
With the love that He fires, 
And gay, as I pray, 
Oh, “Our Father.” 
—Sunday School Times 


Character makes the man: character plus culture 
makes gentleman and the true gentleman is the real 
nobleman of this world. Culture is the rose on the 
breast of character. Wear it that you may make 
life not only useful and honorable, but high, sweet 
and helpful, noble and divine. 

“Four things come not back—the spoken word, the 
sped arrow, the past life, the neglected opportunity 

Hazlitt. 

Exchange. 


IN THE IMAGE OF GOD 


Thou that canst sit in silence hour by hour, 
And know God in His minutest flower, 

And watch His myriad ways among the grass, 
And feel His touch on every frond of fern, 
On the small shadows as they slowly turn, 
And on the little creatures as they pass, 
What blindness is it that doth hold thine eyes, 
Make streets a hell, and meadows paradise, 
To shut him out from His great creature man? 
Hath He not writ Himself in every face” 
Awake—and be not impotent to trace 

What is and has been since the world began 
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THE BOOKS OF THE 


International Modern Lanquage Series 





are well known throughout the schools of the country. 
If YOU don’t know them, 





we want to hear from you. 








ure of our editions has entitled the 





The series contains books representative of the test Geinan, French and Spanish 
literature for elementary and advanced reading in our schools. 

They are distinctly superior in editing and aresrupplied in most cates with special vocab- 
ularies as well as with composition exercises and pages of questions bearing on the text 

Our list now includes about one hundred and fifty books-—one of the largest collections 


available from which teachers may choose—and is constantly being enlarged. 


INTERNATIONAL MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


to a leading place in the consideration of the students and teachers all over the country. 


Every feat- 
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NEW YORK 
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PROGRAM 
DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 
1911, 9:30 A. M. 


CONFERENCE OF 


Norfolk, Virginia, November 29, 


Opening Session. 


(1) The part a superintendent should take in the 
selection of division—Supt. A. L. 
Terrell, of King and Queen and King William coun- 
ties; Supt. C. P. Cowherd, of Orange county; Supt. 
F. B Watson, of Pittsylvania county. 

(2) How may the superintendent 


teachers in his 


eliminate the 


emergency teacher—Supt. Frank T. West, of Louisa 
county Supt. John H. Stephens, of Montgomery 
county; Supt. H. T. Harris, of Nelson county. 


3) Should the selection of library books for the 
schools be left to the superintendent or the teacher? 
Supt. R. R. Jones, of Petersburg city; Supt. George 
W. Murphy, of Westmoreland county; Supt. James 
Ashby. of Spotsylvania and Stafford counties. 

(4) How to make expert supervision by the super- 
intendent more practicable —Supt. H. T. Hodges, of 
Alexandria counts Supt. W. S. Hale, of Grayson 
county Supt. George R. Huffard, of Wythe county. 

(5) What the superintendent can do to encourage 
professional reading on the part of his teachers.— 
Supt. M. D. Hall, of Fairfax county; Supt. C. G. 
Massey, of Clarke county; Supt. F. W. Lewis, of 
Lancaster and Northumberland. counties. 

(6) What can the superintendent do to promote 
the efficiency of school trustees?—Supt. Joseph W 
Everett. of Albemarle county; Supt. S. S. Lambeth, 
of Bedford county; Supt. S. P. Daniel, of Charlotte 
county 

(7) How to obtain the 
from the normal training 


largest and best results 


departments in our high 


schools—Supt. C. B. Bowry, of Amelia and Nottoway 
counties; Supt. W. D. Smith, of Scott county; Supt 
John H. Booton, of Page and Rappahannock coun- 
ties. 

(S) How to make the rural school more heipful to 
the rural child.—Supt. G. G. Joynes, of Accomac 
county; Supt. John Washington, of Caroline county; 
Supt George H. Hulvey, of Rockingham county. 


DISTRICT MEETING AT BEDFORD 


One of the interesting subjects discussed at the 
district meeting of the School Teachers’ Association, 
held in Bedford City, March 3d and 4th, was that 
of the need of a university for women, in Virginia 
Mir. Hart, of Blackstone. speaking on 
said that in Virginia educational development had 
heen from the head downward The first educa- 
tional institution to he founded was the university, 
and that condition prevailed largely ail over the 
South. High schools were regarded as feeders for 
the universities In Virginia the university is well 
founded and firmly established, but its benefits are 
only for men. Women have been neglected by the 
State in its scheme for higher education. But women 
are now demanding equal educational advantages. 
with a determination which must bring success. The 
need and the advisability of a college for women 
is now very generally conceded. The only question 
is the best time for pressing the matter. Teachers’ 
pensions, Normal ejuipment. more high schools, 
longer sessions, are vital questions, demanding im- 
mediate attention and increased apprcpriations. 
Virginia is trving to do with two-and-a-half-million 
dollars, what Massachusetts spends sixteen millions 
for. 


CITY 


this subject, 
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Richmond Training School 


For Kindergartners 
Virginia Mechanics Institute Bidg., Richmond, Va. 


Two years’ courses in oo yt Theory and 
Practice, inclusive of English Literature, 1. 
ogy, Nature Study, Drawing, Painting and Biack- 
board Work, Singing and Folk Dances. Post-grad- 
uate course with second diploma All classes open 
to primary teachers Students under 18 years of 
age not accepted. For further information address 


Miss Lucy S. Coleman, 
1014 EB. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 








Investment in Orchards 





WILL PAY 507% 


ANNUAL -:- DIVIDENDS 





—~WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS TO—— 


Old Dominion Orchards Co. 
Staunton, Virginia 
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Aids to History Teaching and History Study 


“Nutshell Outhne Summary of American Histary,”’ 
‘Outline Summary of English History,’’ and ‘A Sum- 
mary of Virginia History."’ Designed especially for the 
State Examioations the Schools. and H«ndy Kefer- 
ence. Endorsed by Educators and Historians 





Price 25 cents each, or set of three for 65 cents 





Apply to Miss Sally Bruce Dickinson, compiler, 
Principal High School, Kerre Creek, Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, or to 

J P. BELL COMPANY, Publishers, 
Lynchburg, Va 


(A Genesal History Summary in preparation. ) 
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Emory and Henry College 


EMORY, VIRGINIA 


Established 1836 Cues. C. WEAVE®, Presiden 








Located on Norfolk & Western twenty-five miles east 
of Bristol. Va. Noted for beauty and healthfulness. 
New modern do mitories. Faculty of University 
trained teachers, Courses of study up-to-date and in 
struction thorough. Literary societies famous for ex- 
celience of work. Society halls unsurpassed in South 
Kates very reasonabie Write for catalogue and book 
of views. as a es £& & F&F HF & 


$3SSS3 3333333333335 


Address J L HAROIN, Secretary, Emory, Va. 
SSP SSSSEFSLAAULLLD FESS SSSISSSIAESISSISSSIS 
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A BOOK WORTH PRESERVING 


from Bull Run to Appomattox 
By L W. BOPKINS, of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart's Cavatry 


This Is the new edition just out; 312 pages; splendid illus 
trations. Price $ .12, including postage. 


GOV ERNOR’S OFFICE, RICHMOND, Va. 
| have read with great interest and real enjoyment your 
ook, “From tull Run to Appomattox.” In fact, found it 
lificult to put it down until it was finished. 
Was. HopGEs MANN, Governor. 


NEW MARTINSVILLE, W. Va, 
sur new book fills a long felt wantin history. It Is one 
e most Interesting books | have ever used. 
J. W. McINTIKE, Altorney-at-Law. 


If you havea library, you want this book. Your children 
and your children’s children will prize it perhaps more than 
wiil. 


HOPKINS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


100 E. Lexington Street BaL'i ORE, MD. 





Randolph-Macon Colicge 


16830-1011 


Located at Ashland, Virginia. sixteen 
mites from Richmond, one bundred 
miles south of Washington. ‘('ilmate 
healthful water fine~ campus beaut! 
ful—bulidings modern, with up-to-date 
home conveniences in dormitory and 
cottages. 

All students, especially first-year men, are given 
personal attention by full professors. 

All college classes taught by full professors. 

There are seven courses leading to the A iH. degree 
and adapted to prepare men for the study of Law, Medl- 
cine, Applied Science's, and the Ministry. 

Full creait for work done ts given by Harvard, 
Johns-Hopkins, Cornell, and other leading institutions 
See record of scholarships granted our graduates 

High school eraduates offering fourteen unites are 
admitted without conditions. 

A postal card wil! bring you catalogue and illus 
trated booklet with full particulars 


S C Satcher. D. D.. Vice-Pres't, Sec’y and Treas. 
R E Blackwell, 4. M.. LL. D., President 




















\ friend—it is another name for God, 
Whose love inspires all love—is all in all. 
Profane it not. lest lowest shame befall ! 
\Vorship no idol, whether star or clod ! 
Nor think that any friend is truly thine 
~ave as life’s closest link with love divine. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


4 teacher had told the class of the wonderfu! 
voyage of Columbus and how he insisted on con 
tinuing the voyage after the other men were 
clamoring to return. Then she asked 
Columbus?” with the view of hearing how well 


they had followed her talk. One little hand went 
up. “Well, Johnny, who was he?" “Columbus 
was the gem of the ocean,’ was the answer Sa- 
cred Heart Review. 


“Who was 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. ITS DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


III. ITS TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


IV. ITs DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work o! the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its nconomy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books. stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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Why Inconvenience Schools by Waiting for 
Delayed Orders to be Filled? | 


We have recently replenished our sock at Richmond, Virginia, and can 








guarantee shipment within one week after receipt of order for SCHOOL DESKS: 
VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARDS, CRAYONS, ERASERS, MAPS, GLOBES’ 
TEACHERS’ DESKS AND CHAIRS, PORTABLE CHAIRS, WATER COOL, 
ERS, CHARTS, BOOKCASES, ETC., ETC. Qgg Write, wire, or telephone us. 

Orders for WIRE WINDOW GUARDS, SCHOOL WAGONS and other 
goods that are made to order are given special attention. 








Old Dominion Patent Heating and Ventilating System 


The Most Practical, Cheapest and Satisfactory 
Method of Heating and Ventilating 
the School Room 


WOOD OR COAL can be used. 





Expensive Independent Foul Air Flues 
Unnecessary. 


Separate Jac kets, Stoves, Mats and 


Registers can be furnished. 








Remember the exhibit of the most complete and 
up-to-date line of School Supplies at Norfolk, Virginia, 
in the Matthew Fontaine Maury High School by the 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 





pen aa «7 WELCOME. ONE AND ALL! 


Virginia School 


Post-Office Box 474 
RICHMOND * 


Supply Company 
Office: 18 S. Ninth St. 
VIRGINIA 





Long Distance Telephone Madison 7010 
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PROGRESSIVE DRAWING BOOKS “ CRAYONEX” 


The simplest and best graded of all the modern Draw- We offer *Crayonex” as the most satisfactory 5-cen 
tne Sinai Well ad , 4 ith tons package of colored crayons ever put on the market. The 
ig Books. ell adapted to the needs of citles and towns | colors have been specially selected for school use. Fac} 
where the grade teachers have general supervision only crayon is wrapped I. heavy paper and the set of eight 
instead of the supervision of a trained specialist. Beautiful mney — pat up in ap agen 7 x — box contains th; 
color pilates Eight books in the series six standard colors, brown an lack. 
Books | to III 15 cents each Price, per bx 
Books IV, V, VI, Vil and Vil 20 cents each Price, per dozen boxes 








| Praag. \ | | INDUSTRIAL ART MATERIALS 


Box N® 3A | 


Prang Oll Dyes. 
Prang “Ruco” Printing Blocks. 
Prong Blotting Papers. 

Box*o. 3A .. 25 cents . Prang Tinted Construction Papers. 
The most widely used box of water colors in the " 2 
United States. Prang Stencil Brushes. 

1 Cake Ultramarine Prang Stencil and Wood Block Knife. 
4 Cake Carmine 
1 Cake Mineral Yellow. Prang “Stixit,’’ a combination Paste Glue. 
| Cake Charcoal Gray. : : ORES 
| Prang No. 7 Brush. Prang Book binders’ Crash. 
Black Enamelled Box, Brush and four Cakes of Colors. Prang Arts and Crafts Tapes. 


Price, 25 Cents 








Sam ples of these Industrial Art Materials sent to Supervisors and Superintendents on request. 


Send for new tllustrated ‘Arl Catalogne’” and for Announcement of 
Non-Resident Courses in Art Instruction. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Dallas Atlanta 











How to Buy School Books 


IN VIRGINIA 


HE following books have been adopted for ex- 

clusive use in the public schools of the State of 

Virginia, for four years ending July 1, 1914, for the 
grades named below 


RITCHIE: Primer of Sanitation, 


For use in Sixth and Seventh Grades. 


RITCHIE: Haman Physiology, 


For use in Seventh and Kighth Grades. 


CARSON: Handbook of English Composition, 


Optional, High School. 


? | | -| Murphys Hotel a Annex 
q The Virginia Kook Company, of Richmond, is 


the State depository authorized by the State Board RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


of Education, ard we constantly keep on hand there 
all these books for the accommodation of schools or 


retail booksellers In Virginia, Please ask your loeal The Largest Most Modern and Best Located 
dealer to send his order to the Virginla Book Com- ; ‘ 


pany, Richmond, at an early date. Hotel in the City 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 








JOHN MURPHY, Manager 
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State Female Normal School 'viccmu 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her diploma 


COURSES:— 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High School graduation.) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 

x ELEMENTARY COURSE 





The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are represented 
de in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training for the work of his department. 


For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 
Farmville, Virginia. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


State (Normal and Industrial School 


FOR WOMEN 
FREDERICKSBURG, .. VIRGINIA 





























A State Institution for the professional training of young women 


for teaching. 
suildings and equipment new, modern and complete. 
Full Faculty of trained experts. 
Practice school of 700 pupils. 
Seven courses. 
Full graduates obtain life certificates. 
No tuition to those expecting to teach. 


Expenses moderate. 


E. H. RUSSELL, President, 
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College of William and Mary 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B. S. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 
culture, etc. 


Special short courses in Agriculture, Manual Training and School 
Administration for High School graduates, holders of Professional certificates 
and others of adequate academic preparation who are unable to devote more 
than one session to such work. 





The total cost per session of nine months for students holding State 
appointments is $139.00. For those not holding such appointments $197.00 
Ask your Superintendent of Schools for an appointment to William and Mary. 





For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 























UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL D., President 












The following departments of study are represented : 
lL The College 


ln the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: me oy Mathematies, Astronomy, 
Biblieal History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Econom Goolesy. Education, English 
Language, English Literature. French, General Geology, German, Greek, History, Italian, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Philosonby, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology and Spanish. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Seience. | 


Il, Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjeets are ht as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methode of original research. The graduate courses are intended ehiefly for 
those who desire to take the d of Master of Arts Master of Science, or Doctor pty yaad f but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper kuowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


ll. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanica!, Electrical, Mining,and Chemical Engineering 
Large and well-lighted ing Rooms. Fulloutfit of Medd Instruments. croughly ve Pattern 
Shop, Machine Smith and Foundry. Extensive Laboratories for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
Mech sient eae Tlocins beara will bets eed tot diana Fg ayer pleted adeq: ot enlltbiats 

echanics. ) 1 a or who have com uate te 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physics inoue 


IV. Department of Law 
In this department the course of study is distributed over three years. An execsiient rm 


course is provided for students who cannot attend a ful! oe Se who are not candidates for 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice . 


VY. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825, this department offers thorough medical instruction im the environment of an old 
and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion ofa four-year high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good coilege courses in Biology, Chemistry, and either Physies, German, or French. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital, which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia has provided a Loan Fund, availabie for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments, Full particulars on 
application to the President. 

Tuition in the College aud Graduate Department is free to all Virginians. Al) other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, have been reduced to a minimum, 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 

































TEXTS THAT “MAKE GOOD” 





ON THE VIRGINIA LIST 





The First Year of Latin 


By Walter B. Gunnison, Ph. D. 
and Walter S. Harley, A. M. 


328 pp., $1.00 


ar woes | prepares the pupil for reading Ceesar by 
jessons based on the vocabulary and syntax of the 
first twelve chapters of the ‘‘War with the Helvetii.”’ 

Gives the pupil a thorough grasp of simple 
Latin grammar and a vocabulary of 700 words from 
Cwsar. 

Provides for frequent and helpful reviews; is 
rich in materia! for translation. 





Cesar’s Gallic War 


By Walter B. Gunnison, Ph. D. and 
Walter S. Harley, A. M. 
460 pp , $1.25 


Three books in one—the only Cesar that gives 
the pupil all the text, grammar and prose eom posi- 
tition required for teeond year work 

The grammatical appendix saves the pupil time 
and effort in hunting up in a separate book the refer- 
ences he needs. 

The prose composition section gives special at- 
tention to the constructions that are most difficult 
for pupils. 





The Rational Method in Reading 


Trains the pupil to read with ease and expression, gives him a surprising ability to grasp new words and 
develops a clear, correct enunciation. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


IMPORTANT MACMILLAN BOOKS 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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regard to their relative im portance. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL READERS By Kate F. Oswell and C. B. Gilbert. 


This is a series of seven books—a primer, five graied readers, and a higher literary reader. 
latest and most complete contribution to the art of reading in schools. 
story of four children and their friends, illustrated by photographs of real children. 
carefully graded of modern readers, containing only : hoice literature suited to children. The higher literary 
reader is a book of standard literature, wit hnotes and questions to stimulate study and to develop appreciation. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
By Edna Henry Lee Turpin, Mecklenburg, County, Va. 12mo. Cloth. xviii+478 pages. 90 cents net. 


This book ts a successful attempt to tell the story of the \morican pe>»ple in a simple, connected, vivid way. so as to make 
their history lateresting, and their past and present problems iateliigible to young students 
Especial em phasis Is laid 0a the sivan:e ia invenscions. education, ssiea se. liter stare —ail 
the wonderful progress of peace. The study of this text will be eminently useful ta tha teaching of American History so as te 
inspire true patriotism and to train childrsa for honest, esrn sat, inteitigeas citizensaip. The book is fully aad attractively 
illustrated, and contains the usual Lesson Helps and an abundance of maps. 


LATEST AND BEST ARITHMETIC: Pure and Simple! 
PRESTON-STEVENS ARITHMETICS 


Ry DaFOREST A. PRESTON, Principal Public School No. 161, Brooklyn, New York, and EDWARD L. STEVENS, Associate 


Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 


(for use in the Third, Fourth and Fifth Years) 


STANDARD ARITHMBTIC 


(for use in the Sixth, Seventh and Kighth years) 


They are the 
The primer is unique, being a continued 
Readers I- V are the most 


Events are described with due 





The Macmillan Company “Ct cous semua packet 
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